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WHEN LILACS BLOOM 

\ ERRILY dance the new small leaves 
4 In the south wind blowing rarely; 
Merrily sing the mated birds; 

Ihe bees drone late and early 
Merrily shines the waxing sun, 

And the night forgets its gloom 
Life and the world are at holiday 

When lilacs bloom 
Ol, merry! oh, merry the voice of love 

When the scented south blows rarely! 
A finer strain than the robin’s song, 

hough he sing so loud and cheerly 
Aud soft as the call of a silver dove 

As slowly he wingeth home 
Love and the world are at holiday 

When lilacs bloom 

Marrua MeCuttocu WILLIAMS 


L\CCORDING TO RULE. 


ips I is soothing as well as helpful to busy women to call 
in the aid of system, and to lay out a plan for each 
day's work and recreation, and a virtuous glow is felt 
when all is comfortably arranged; but the scheme must 
be clastic enough to provide for the unexpected which is 
sure to happen. It is almost impossible for the average 
woman to carry this out perfectly 
* Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close,” 

was not written of the sex whose work is never done. 
Ihe peculiarly feminine tasks do not win recognition in 
the degree to which they are entitled, consequently the 
time needed for their execution is constantly infringed 
on, and they spread themselves indefinitely over the wak 
ing hours, and net infrequently haunt the dreams. No 
profession, no calling,ever quite exempts any woman from 
the trivial cares and household needs which have always 
fallen to her share, and the smaller demands refuse to be 
evlected for the sake of the greater. Be she mistress of 
any or all the arts and sciences, there are sundry feminine 
duties to which the matron must attend, if it be only to 
delegate her authority or to oversee the execution of her or 
ders. One recalls pleasantly Mrs. Somervilly’s honest pride 
in her delicious jelly, and the serenity with which she 
concealed the mathematical papers on which she was busi 
ly working, while she hospitably welcomed the common 
place people whose unexpected and prosy visit consumed 
an entire day. Many good rules are given to help us in 
using God's great gift of time. ‘ Do the next thing,” is one, 
and, “ Do the duty which lies nearest to thee,” is almost 
identical, but with the subtle difference that it is duty 
which is insisted on; and still another was given to a per- 
son who was behindhand with his work, by a man who 
during a long life accomplished much: ‘* When you have 
s number of duties to perform, always do the most dis 
And this is perhaps the best of all 
such advice, and, if followed, admirable in its effects, as 
diligent practice of it will tone up the spiritual nature, 
which is only too prone to shirk the unpleasantnesses. 

There are people who never allow any interference with 
their settled plans, but they are not the most agreeable of 
friends nor the kindest of neighbors. Their self-absorption 
may produce wonderful results, and their talents multiply 
exceedingly, but there is apt to be a hardness which is 
repellent. In beautiful contrast to these selfish and rigid 
individuals are the sunny natures that seem always able 
to ‘make time” for every duty, every pleasure, and who 
smilingly endure vexatious interruptions They who re- 
spect time’s value, and treasure its tiniest fragments, are 
like skilled needle- women, who carefully set the important 
stitches, and yet can ‘‘ slight” with judicious art, suipping 
off a scrap of time from one task to broaden that imper- 
atively needed for another, and fitting in all the odds and 
ends so deftly that the patch-work becomes a thing of 


agreeable one first.” 
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THE NATIONAL FLOWER GUILD. 
N RS. BISHOP came to us to-day direct from a lunch- 


eon; for there are still luncheons to be heard of 
here ia New York, though most of the world has fled, and 
all the trappings of winter are being packed away, 

At Mrs. Van Twiller’s people come and go in a desulto- 
ry way. The season is over, and with it the crush. The 
“ ayfarer doomed to city streets begins to feel her house 
« haven again, and old friends find it a place not easy to 
depart from. But the comings and goings of the many — 
the stir, the movement, the color, that belong to her after 
noons in winter—have departed. Those who love her 
house best, however, love it most at this time 

Mrs. Bishop had come direct from her luncheon to in 
terest us ina plan for flower missions, Which had been dis- 
cussed at table 

Those, it seems, who work in hospitals and among the 
poor of town have sent out a cry for more flowers. No 
thing else carries such comfort, creates such an atmos 
phere, as a flower in a sick-room, or in the houses of the 
poverty-stricken. Flowers there, among the weary and 
hard pressed. are something more than mere beautifiers or 
educators. They are benedictions direct from heaven. 
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The large express companies, as we all know, have for 
some years carried free all flowers meant for distribution 
among the sick and poor. But contributions have been 
more or less haphazard. The proposition of the ‘ Na- 
tional Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild,” with its general 
office at 70 Fifth Avenue, is to organize and extend the 
work, 

That part of it which interested Mrs. Bishop most was the 
organizing of bands of workers among the boys and girls 
of villages, who have no money to give, but who, besides 
having much time at their disposal, are, like the rest of us, 
only so much the worse for having no one thought of un- 
selfish service for others to perform. Among the young 
people, then, clubs are to be formed, with a president, 
secretary, and collector. Then either flower - mission 
beds are to be cultivated, or wild flowers and flowering 
shrubs are to be gathered and arranged for transportation, 
The effect of such a labor of love upon the children of vil- 
lage and farm cannot readily be estimated. Neither can the 
blessing of it on hospital and tenement. For, apart from 
the value of the thought itself, working for those who give 
and for those who take, the value of the gifts themselves 
is unquestionable. Kindergarten teachers tell us nent 
children of the slums, with verses to learn in which flow- 
ers and bushes are mentioned, have first to be taught what 
flowers and bushes are. 

The Flower Guild on Fifth Avenue publishes little 
pamphlets with the names of the hardiest flowers best 
adapted for these mission beds, with directions how to 
pack them when picked. Sweet-pease, for instance, are 
always a source of satisfaction, being easily cultivated and 
quickly revived. ‘The heliotrope aud nasturtium, on the 
other hand, can seldom endure transportation and ex pos- 
ure. ‘* Lilies and tulips picked after they have opened 
are also useless. Full-blown roses after their prime are 
of no value. Rose-buds, pinks, pansies, and sweet gera- 
nium are always loved, while all geraniums, verbenas, 
miguonettes, asters, daisies, and chrysanthemums are de- 
sirable.” Great value is laid upon hardy herbaceous plants, 
such as “‘ lily-of-the-valley, phlox, golden coreopsis, candy- 
tuft, and larkspur.” These are all lasting and enduring, 
while the bulbs of the hyacinths, daffodils, and narcissus, 
if planted early enough, will be among the first to give 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Bishop’s interest in new departures is always con- 
tugious. She secured two or three disciples this after- 
noon, I do not know any one whose interests are wider 
than hers—wider and more beneficent in character. They 
educate us all. L. H. F. 


THE PURPLE HAT IN: WASHINGTON. 

) iy common with the other cities of the East, Washing- 

ton had a backward spring, and then had a forward 
summer projected into the middle of April, to the utter 
bewilderment and confounding of almanacs and Weather 
Bureau. The big magnolia-trees burst into bloom in a 
day of the torrid wave, the trees leaved out, and the city 
assumed all the ways and airs of midsummer before storm- 
doors could be put away. The door-step season began at 
once, and even word came from New York that occupants 
of houses there had taken to their door-steps after dark— 
door-steps on that most distinguished block of Fifty-seventh 
Street off Fifth Avenue being as well patronized by their 
owners as ever were —< of the much-criticised door-steps 
of Chicago in the World’s Fair summer. ‘The sudden mid- 
summer seemed to bring the long Washington season to a 
sudden close, and notes of departure are heard on every 
hand. The early adjournment of Congress will bring 
quiet to the city long before it usually comes in these 
years of the long session, and from the end of May to the 
end of November Washington will be a well - deceased 
capital. 

For the smart set the Washington spring began with 
the bicycle parade, just after Easter, and ended untimely 
in the sudden midsummer that accompanied the Bennings 
races. Then spring hats bloomed with such an extrava- 
gunce of posies as nature never equalled, and the aniline 
dyer did his best to repeat in head-gear the wild shricks 
and agonies of color that the impressionist school has been 
leading us to tolerate on canvas. ‘The Purple Cow” is 
classic, was accepted a season ago, and has brought upon 
us the purple hat, the maddest thing in millinery that 
sane people ever paid their money for. It is not so long 
since all superior America felt itself privileged to laugh 
at the British matrons’ love of purple, and now those who 
laughed most need only look around them at the purple 
hat of 1896 

The meeting of the Arbitration Conference was an event 
of unusual interest, and drew crowds to its sessions. The 
gathering showed by the numbers, the importance and 
standing, of those assembled, how deep and widespread is 
the love of peace, and how [little foundation there is for 
the claim that we are a nation of swashbucklers thirsting 
for some fray. It was a company of distinguished names 
aud a body of distinguished appearance, the preponder- 
ance of gray beards and white beards proving again how 
wise are old heads in council. Ex-Senator Edmunds, who 
presided, has long been called ‘* St. Jerome,” because of 
his likeness to the ideal type the old masters chose to 
present for that good man. Mr. Gardiner Hubbard's is 
another head fit for painters’ study for an ideal “‘ Old Age”; 
and ex-Secretary Foster, happily introduced as ‘* the arbi. 
trator between Japan and China,” with his fine features 
and frosty hair and beard, presented yet another type, 
General Howard, President Eliot, and Mr. Schurz, less 
venerable in »ppearance, claimed equally the interest of 
the audiences that attended the several sessions. The 
conference was something to be pointed to with pride 
after the war crazes and insane Jingoism of the American 
people or their newspapers during the past winter, and 
all the ungrammatical frothings of Congress. The quality 
and distinction of the men — minds gathered to promote 
the concord of nations and to discuss the paths of peace 
naturally challenged comparisons with the two representa- 
tive bodies at the Capitol, and the peace conference had 
scarcely adjourned before two Congressmen were hurling 
ink-bottles at each other because of a difference of opinion. 
Mark Twain's school-boy was certainly wise beyond his 
years when he wrote that composition beginning with 
** Congress is divided into the civilized, the half civilized, 
and the savage.” 

The general decay of statesmanship and the particular 
decadence of that superior council the Senate are favorite 
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themes that earnest folks and pessimists most discuss here, 
where the very lime-light of every-day life leaves few 
heroes in public walks. Perhaps nove are so earnest in 
regretting the low standard of statesmauship and morals 
as those who once were members of cither legislative body. 
The ex-Congressman or ex-Senator is Most severe upon 
bottle- throwing Representatives and pitchforking Sen- 
ators, and can illustrate his points by reference to that 
better, brighter day when his own name was borne on 
the rolls. Southerners admit with deep chagrin that a 
greater change and falling off is apparent in the character 
and quality of the men who represent their section than 
in those from other parts of the country. In the old, old 
times statesmanship was the highest calling, the ideal ca- 
reer, to which only the most eminent in Southern commu- 

nities dared aspire. The statesman was a great man even 
in Washington. He took himself seriously, and performed 
his public duties conscientiously and with pride. Oratory 
and not shrewd wire-pulling made the mark, and young 
men studied, labored, and prepared for such a calling with 
noble zeal. Such Southern youths were almost appren- 
ticed to statecraft and a public career, and the sons of the 
richest and proudest came in the train of Senators, and 
studied their patrons as models. These disciples could not 
at all be compared to the salaried secretaries and employés 
of to-day, when a Senator's secretary is usually but an 
amanuensis, a stenographer and type-writer, most often a 
poor relation. Civil service examinations are not required 
for such modern clerkships to insure any degree of scholar- 
ship, although the positions command twice the salary 
paid to expert scientific calculators and assistants, who 
must pass a rigorous examination. 

At the same time with the Arbitration Conference 
Washington entertained the Academy of Sciences, that 
body of immortals whose annual meetings at the Smith- 
sonian Institution assemble a company chosen from the 
most distinguished scientists of the country. The honor 
of membership is not hastily conferred, and the three va- 
cancies existing by the death of that number of members 
during the year were not all filled. Two members only 
were chosen, the academy admitting Mr. Walcott, the Diree- 
tor of the Geological Survey, and Professor Woodward, of 
Columbia University. Professor ROntgen’s great discov- 
ery and the later developments of the new photography 
were of course most important subjects discussed, and so 
fully has the public been informed upon the cathode rays 
and Crook’s tubes that the layman could follow the papers 
and discussion. Usually the subjects are so abstruse as to 
be beyond the average ken, and~the visitors to the sessions 
at the Smithsonian can only jook on with awe. The so- 
cial life was stirred a little by the gathering of learned 
men, and the reception of honor was given this year by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Hague, whose large and beautiful 
house uptown was even better adapted than the official 
residence suite of the secretary of the Smithsonian Insti 
tution, where such functions have usually been held. 

With the burst of spring the Potomac’s shores are in- 
vested with great beauty, and year after year it becomes 
matter of wonder with all visitors that sites along the 
river have not been chosen for country houses. All such 
summer homes of the well-to-do are to the north, west, and 
east of the city, away from the river in every direction, and 
none of its beauty and advantages is availed of. Even 
the beautiful last-century places, truly Colonial houses, 
below Alexandria, have not attracted purchasers and re 
storers, and Mount Vernon is surrounded by much the 
same neighborhood as in itsimmortal owner's time. With 
over forty thousand visitors every year, each paying an 
entrance fee of twenty-five cents, the financial fortunes of 
Mount Vernon have prospered at such rate that the cn 
dowment fund, which has been slowly put aside, is now 
nearly sufficient to warrant the association to begin ar- 
ranging for opening this national shrine to free admit 
tance. This was the idea entertained by the women of 
America forty years ago, when by appeals to the women 
of the country they raised the money to buy the place. 
Since then its affairs have been managed by the Mount 
Vernon Association, composed of women regents appoint- 
ed by the Governors of the different States of the Union. 
Each State has one representative, and the Mount Vernon 
Association has been distinguished throughout by the 
harmony of its meetings and the even tenor of its way 
for these many years. The crowning of their labors in 
opening the sacred place of pilgrimage free to all Amer- 
icans should be occasion for great ceremonies wand un- 
stinted praise whenever it occurs. 





fb. concert given under the auspices of the Purim 
Association, and in aid of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, filled the Metropolitan Opera-house with a large and 
representative audience on the evening of May 2, and 
»yroved one of the most enjoyable events of the season. 
ferr Seidl and his orchestra rendered Beethoven's Leonore 
Overture (No. 3), the Largo from Dvorik’s New World 
Symphony, the ballet music from Le Cid, and Siegfried’s 
Death March from Die Gétterddimmerung. 

There were three soloists—Frau Klafsky, Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy, and Mr. Ffrangeon- Davies. Mr. Joseffy’s per- 
formance was decidedly the most important contribution, 
and aroused the greatest enthusiasm. He was in the best 
possible form, and fairly surpassed himself in the brilliant 
portions of Liszt’s A-major Concerto—a work seldom 
heard in our concert-rooms, and calling for even a greater 
measure of interpretative and executive power than the 
familiar concerto by the same composer which figures con- 
stantly on the programmes of celebrated pianists. Being 
recalled at the conclusion of this number (which, by-the- 
way, was superbly accompanied by the orchestra, thanks 
to Herr Seidl’s inspiring efforts), Mr. Joseffy added a fa 
vorite encore piece, and left his hearers entranced by the 
exquisite delicacy of his touch and the beauty and sweet- 
ness of his tone. 

Frau Klafsky sang twice—Elizabeth’s aria from Tann 
héiuser, and the music accompanying Briinnhilde’s Self- 
Immolation scene from Die Gétterdimmerung. Her mem- 
ory momentarily failed her at the commencement of the 
former selection, and it was evident that her voice was 
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considerably out of condition; but she warmed up to her 
work in the Wagner number, and delivered the declama- 
tory phrases with splendid self-abandonment and thrill- 
ing intensity of feeling. 

Mr. Davies has never been heard to better advantage 
than in the aria ‘* Honor and Arms,” from Handel’s Samson. 
It suited his voice and style, and he succeeded in making 
a favorable impression, He is an earnest, painstaking 
artist, and has value as an oratorio singer, but, unhappi- 
ly, he lacks the magnetism and distinction which are ne- 
cessary qualities for those who aspire to higher honors 
among soloists. 

There seems to be no manner of doubt that Mr. Edward 
A. MacDowell has been unanimously chosen by the au- 
thorities of Columbia College to fill the chair of Music re- 
cently created in memory of the late Robert Center. The 
appointment is an admirable one, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. MacDowell will accept the professorship, as his 
influence cannot fail to be of great service to the interests 
aut stake. 

In severing his connection with Boston, where he has 
resided for the past few years, and where he is highly es- 
teemed, the young composer must inevitably experience 
deep regret, also a sense of loss in giving up occupations 
poneny associated with the place and people; but Mr. 
MacDowell is, after all, a New- Yorker, and we predict that 
he will gain quite as much as he can lose by transplanta- 
tion. His development has been unusually sound and 
true to his natural gifts, essentially refined, graceful, and 
romantic in their tendencies. In entering a larger field 
his devotion to lofty standards and high ideals will yield 
fruit and reflect an influence beneficial to his creations, 
for the large-hearted characteristics of the man demand 
wide outlets. The belief that a chair of Musical Aisthetics 
is also to be established at Columbia College (from the 
fund which Mr. William Steinway proposes to raise for 
this purpose) lends an additional interest to Mr. Pade- 
rewski's noble gift of $10,000, the sum intrusted to Mr. 
Steinway in the interest of American composers, and the 
inspiration for the still more extensive plans quoted above. 


® OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


LG er ge ye DAY at the Salon of the Champ de 

Mars! A cold, dull sort of morning to start out with, 
with the fresh green chestnut leaves of the Cours de la 
Reine shivering lightly in a brisk wind. The women in 
the Carriages that roll up to the red-and-white striped 
awnings before the Salon doors are done up in warm 
wraps and even furs. LIuside, the place as we go in looks 
big and highandempty. There are so few people that we 
even contemplate looking at the pictures! Usually I go 
to varnishing-days with my mind made up about the 
pictures. We have two or three days beforehand of spe- 
cial invitation—the favored few have—in which we prow! 
about with the galleries to ourselves, so to speak, in an at- 
mosphere that is free from prejudice, calm and unbiassed, 
in which we make up our minds over the orgies of red and 
green aud blue that characterize the eccentrics, over the 
foggy mists which no human eye could ever penetrate 
that characterize the mystics, and over the delightful gems 
that are characterized by eccentricities of no description 
whatever, before all these have been stamped and labelled 
with either the approval or the disapproval of public 
criticism 

This year my cards of invitation for the really private 
view reposed tranquilly at a wrong address through the 
two days on which they would have admitted me to the 
Salon; and to-day, as the reoms began to fill with first one 
and then another familiar face, we gave ourselves up to 
the people and pretty gowns, which we have only to-day. 
The pictures we shall have with us for two whole months, 
and shall have more to say about them again. And first let 
me say that the American element is, as usual, magnificent- 
ly represented at the Champ de Mars. On the line in the 
Salon of Honor we find William H. Dannat with his 
portrait of Otero, and Albert Hester with ‘‘ The Japanese 
Robe,” while Mr. Hester’s other two pictures, ‘‘ Le Soir” 
and ** Etude dans l’Ombre,” are in the same room, Alex- 
ander Harrison has five or six splendid marines. Hum- 
phreys Johuson has a ‘* Portrait of my Mother,” which I 
am told is one of the best things in the Salon. Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, of Philadelphia, has six pictures, not one of which 
was I able to find to-day in the crowd—for there was a 
crowd, after all—but which all critics seem to agree in con- 
sidering « most remarkable exhibit. J. W. Alexander 
sends only an “ étude”; Melchers exhibits; of other well- 
known American names are Wilson Lockwood, Mrs. Lee- 
Robbins, Leslie Cauldwell, Frank Holman, Elizabeth 
Nourse, and Howard Cushing. Other American names 
are Reynolds Beal, Miss Ethel Brown, Miss Phaebe Bun- 
ker, Miss Kate Carl, Miss Mary Franklin, Mr. William 
Glackens, Charles Hopkinson, Allen Howe, Albert Hum- 
phreys, William 8. Kendell, A. B. Korpman, John Lam- 
bert, Miss Josephine Lewis, Fred Dana Marsh, Guy Ferris 
Maynard, Herman Murphy, Carl Newman, Clinton Peters, 
Mrs. Lilla Perry, Edward Kork, Miss Ellen Starbuck. 

Mrs, Addle Herter, Miss Mildred Howells, Miss Macfar- 
lane, and Miss Lucy Trowbridge exhibit pastels, aquar- 
elles, and miniatures. Mr. John Howells and Mr. Robert 
Potter have the only American exhibits in architecture. 
As some of the best work of the entire Salon is done by 
Americans, and the Champ de Mars is not very hospitable 
to what the French are so fond of speaking of as the 

‘ young,” even to be accepted there argues a more than 
fair amount of talent, and we have reason to be proud of 
our compatriots. 

And now for the fashions, for varnishing-day uuluckily 
has come on a Friday, the day of the American mail, as 
you know. In the first pldce, three styles were decidedly 
marked to-day. First, cloth, serge, and every species of 
sown of that style in which the most striking novelties 
were the sacq ue-coats,or coats with perfectly straight loose 
backs. For instance, a particularly smart-looking woman, 
very quietly elegant, wore a gown of biscuit-colored cloth. 
The skirt was plain—and take for granted, unless I specify 
otherwise, that all the skirts are plain. The coat was made 
with three box-pleats in the back, simply laid, at the top, 
in the collar, and falling loose to just below the waist. 
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The box-pleats kept their outline to perhaps six inches 
below the collar, and then fell in undefined fulness. The 
front of the coat was also a loose sacque turned away on 
either side and finished with straight revers. This was 
worn over a blouse of yellow and orange check, in a trans- 
parent gauzy stuff, made with standing, slashed collar, 
filled in with ruches of very yellow lace. Hat trimmed 
with orchids. Another gown was of checked cheviot, 
with the skirt trimmed just above the knees with five 
rows of black braid. The coat was a sacque, plain at the 
top of the back, which fell below in godet folds. The 
sacque Was trimmed straight across the back and front 
with five rows of black braid like the skirt. It was an 
indescribably ugly costume, and yet one couldn't say it 
wasn't smart. The “se sacque-coats are al] gored so that they 
flare around the bottom. ‘They are slashed open about 
two inches on each side. Many of them are of cloth, fine- 
ly braided across the top. None of them are pretty. On 
slender, supple Parisians they have a great deal of chic, 
however. 

The next distinctive fashion was seen in mohairs, bures, 
étamines, and gowns in material of that sort, which were, 
almost without exception, made with high ceintures of 
black satin ribbon and short boleros. I have rarely seen a 
fashion so universal in Paris. For instance, a navy-blue 
mohair was made with a high girdle or ceiuture formed 
of folds of black satin ribbon that met a bolero rounded 
up in the back and trimmed with strips of blue and white 
braid edged with plain blue braid about two inches deep, 
pointed at the top, and finished with steel buttons. The 
front had revers of plaid silk; and let me say how very 
much plaid silk is used as trimming this year. One sees 
cravats of plaid silk; revers of it; it is used in every way. 
This particular bolero I am describing opened over a 
blouse of changeable blue and green silk, made according 
to a fashion that 1 must describe, because it simply illus- 
trates something I said a little while ago. I said that 
Miles. Bartet and Brandés, of the Comédie Francaise, set 
the fashions in a large measure for Paris. Mlle. Bartct 
wore a corsage made like this over two months ago at a 
dress rehearsal, at which I was present, at the Francaise; 
now it is the leading fashion of the season for undress 
waists. The front is laid in what looks like a very wide 
box-pleat, scarcely drooping at all, slashed on either side, 
so that the effect is of a wide box-pleat edged on either 
side with a side pleat, with little buttons bordering the 
two sides of the slashing at the top, coming from the 
shoulder seams. The whole top of the waist is flat and 
tight-fitting, the lower part of it has a litile fulness, and 
white is sometimes put in under the pleats on each side, 
and the little buttons are sometimes laced across with 
cord or ribbon. I saw a gray gown to-day with white let 
in under the pleats, with tiny silver buttons laced across 
with narrow silver-gray ribbon. I have wandered from my 
blue bolero over the blue-green blouse made after this 
fashion, but let me say that the costume was further com- 
pleted by a large ruche of blue and green tulle worn 
round the neck. Hat of green straw, trimmed with blue 
velvet and violets. 

Other short bolecros in bures and étamines had very 
elaborate collars of batiste embroidered in ficelle. Or the 
boleros were of embroidered batiste or other embroidery 
of some quaint and lovely pattern. Emerald green seemed 
to be a favorite color. One pretty gown was of biscuit 
canvas made with a shirred front, with a standing collar 
of lace, with emerald-green silk and lace frills, little lace 
tabs in front, and on either side of these tiny knife-pleat- 
ings of emerald-green silk, with the same pleatings going 
across the back. This was very pretty. 

The third style was for silk dresses, gowns of foulard, 
taffeta, or changeable silk, made either princesse, or with 
bodices with points in front, or with high black ceintures. 
Nearly every smart gown, except the princesse, had a 
black satin ceinture. The taffetas often had high black 
satin belts, with lace and batiste collars, with much pretty 
lace of any and every description forming the top above 
the girdle. KaTHARINE De Forest. 














STYLES FOR TRANSPARENT MATERIALS 
‘~~ bewildering combinations of color and the rich 

materials which are fashionable this year require 
considerable taste and ingenuity to make them up into 
costumes that will be handsome and at the same time be 
coming. Dressmakers who solve the problem of com- 
bining these two factors satisfactorily are overrun with 
orders. 

Combining thin materials with heavier linings of differ 
ent colors is not to be attempted rashly by an amateur 
dressmaker, but there is no reason, after all, why a seam- 
stress by the day cannot successfully copy some gown 
which is extremely elaborate, provided she has the privi- 
lege of keeping the model before her during the time she 
is making the costume. A light gray satin costume, 
which had already done duty for two seasons, was skil- 
fully remodelled the other day by a seamstress in the 
house who had merely a fashion-plate to follow. Black 
grenadine, very sheer, but covered with a brocaded pat- 
tern of flowers and black satin stripe, was chosen to cover 
the skirt and sleeves. Naturally the cut of the gray satin 
of two years ago was not quite on the same lives as the 
skirt of to-day, so the grenadine was not s’wed into the 

“ams, but was simply tacked to the satin at the belt, and 
was then cut in the very latest model. The top part of the 
sleeves was also covered with the grenadine, and had a big 
puff that drooped over the elbow, while from the elbow to 
the wrist the grenadine was shirred on both the inner and 
the outer seams, which gave a full look that was extremely 
soft and pretty. The body of the waist was covered first 
with an accordion-pleated white mousseline de soie. Over 
this was laid one of the very transparent black nets embroi- 
dered in steel and jet and appliqué, with Valenciennes in- 
sertion, This hung over the belt quite full, both back and 
front, and showed just a glimpse of a black satin girdle, 
which, made of satin cut on the bias, gave most becoming 
lines to the figure. The collar was simply a big bow and 
stock of white satin ribbon. The advantage of using the 
mousseline de soie under the embroidered net is that it 
gives a fulness and softness that otherwise could only be 
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obtained by using an immense quantity of the latter mate 
rial, which is so expensive. 

A very smart gown, that bas just been finished for a 
Newport outfit for the summer, is of a sort of pineapple 
gauze striped with black. This is made up over pale yel 
low taffeta, and the stripes run bayadére. Two ruffles of 
striped yellow silk trim the skirt. The waist has a yoke 
let in of black embroidered mousseline de soie, which is 
finished with a ruffle of the black and yellow striped silk, 
so put on that it starts from the shoulders, defines the out 
line of the yoke, and then falls in jabot effect over the 
girdle of black satin. Still another gown that went into 
the same outfit was of green canvas, a pale sage green, 
made up over white silk. The skirt, which was very much 
gored, had narrow lace outlining every seam, The body 
of the waist was of mousseline de soie of the exact shade 
of the canvas, and on this were sewed strips of the same 
lace an inch apart. The back of the waist, while full, 
was sewed so that it lay flat and smooth; the front hung 
over the girdle in blouse effect. The sleeves were of the 
canvas, very full at the top, and shirred from the elbow 
to the wrist. They also bad the seams outlined with the 
luce, and two extra strips of the lace over the upper part. 
The girdle was of white satin, with three rhine-pebble 
buttous on either side of the front. With this costume 
was a hat of yellow straw completely covered with differ- 
ent-colored roses. A knot of white ribbon at one side 
was the only trimming beside the flowers, which varied 
in color from a Jacqueminot to the palest tea-rose, 

For a wedding-gown, when a travelling costume is to 
be worn, these ¢ canvases and é étamines are particularly good, 
and not only in the dark shades, like green and brown, 
but in the new greens and the grays are they particularly 
pretty. White is the best color to combine with them for 
this purpose. And by using white satin and heavy white 
lace, or even the open-work batiste embroidery, such a 
gown looks extremely smart, and is quite sure to be be- 
coming. It is a good point to remember in making up 
any dress in a color which is fashionable, but of whose 
becomingness there is a doubt, to have the trimming so 
arranged that as much white as possible comes near the 
the face; and another point which must always be noted 
is in choosing between cream white and blue-white, for 
often, when one is exceedingly trying, the other will be 
just what is desired. A pale ye flow étamine made up 
the other day for a wedding had the skirt of the étamine 
lined with white silk, with an insertion of inch-wide heavy 
lace outlining every seam. The waist itself was made 
tight-fitting in the back, while the front had jacket revers 
faced with white satin, over which was laid lace of the 
same kind as the insertion used on the skirt. Between the 
revers was a full front of white silk, with bands of the 
insertion running horizontally across it. The collar was 
of yellow ribbon, as was also the belt. With this was 
worn a bonnet of yellow and white roses, with a spray of 
roses on one side and a white aigretic, and the whole 
costume was exquisitely dainty and becoming. 

The heliotrope mousscline de soie and chiffon, which 
has been in fashion for some time for waists, is still in 
style, and these waists are worn with skirts of the same 
color, or with white or black silk or satin. Two shades of 
the heliotrope are now combined, and in a new waist, the 
model of which has not yet been copied, the fronts are 
tied together in a soft bow fastened with a long rhinestone 
buckle, while the ends are shirred tight to the waist-lin- 
ing. This is a style which is very becoming to any one 
at all stout, for the chiffon or mousseline can be drawn 
down to give long lines. 

The stiff goat’s-hair docs not make up into very becom- 
ing waists, and so with this material the body of the waist 
is generally different from the skirt and sleeves. One of 
these changeable goat’s-hairs, shading from green to red 
and made up over a taffeta silk of the same shade, has a 
body which is markedly odd. Knife-pleated white silk is 
laid under a cut-work embroidery shading from green to 
red, which is put on in the same old wey of hanging 
blouselike in front and with the fulness at the back drawn 
into the belt. A stock-collar of green, with a tab of white 
lace hanging over the bow at the back, finishes the waist. 
The sleeves, matching the skirt, are quite plain, but are 
cut into a point which comes over the hand, and are filled 
in around the wrist with a ruffle of white lace. 

The sleeves for this style of gown are in two pat- 
terns—one which finishes at the elbow and requires the 
wearing of long gloves, even in the morning; the other, 
which comes far down over the hand and is finished with 
a ruffle of the lace. Where one is fortunate enough to 
have a beautiful hand and arm, the elbow sleeves look ve ry 
well; but when the reverse is the case the long sleeves are 
most becoming, and make even a large hand look small, 
while the ruffles of lace make the skin look white. 

LINEN BATISTE 
The grass cloths, linens, Russian crash, and kitchen tow- 


AND CRASH, 


elling are all very much the rage for morning gowns. The 
grass cloths are made elaborate enough to be worn at 
garden parties, and are extremely pretty gowns. ‘They 


also look best made up over silk, that is, with the silk lin 
ing; but more than one has been turned out lately with 
the under-petticoat of fine sateen. These gowns are not 
cheap. The material itself does not cost much, but again 
it is the accessories which make the expenses mount up. 
One gown of grass linen, sent home the other day from 
one of the leading dressmakers, had a tiny polka-dot of 
heliotrope. The skirt, which was very full, had a ruche 
headed with quilled heliotrope satin ribbon. The waist, 
which was cut round, had a deep yoke collar of open-work 
batiste lined with white satin, from which, front and back, 
were three narrow strips of open-work embroidery, also 
lined with the white satin, which extended a short distance 
below the belt. The belt, however, was passed over them 
and kept them down in place. The belt was of fancy 
Dresden ribbon of heliotrope and white, and inside the 
high standing collar was a ruche of heliotrope chiffon. 
The skirt was lined throughout with a transparent lawn, 
the exact shade of the grass cloth, and there was a dainty 
petticoat of heliotrope silk made with many pinked ruffles. 

The Russian crash and the kitchen towelling are as yet 
not used for any other purpose than the jackets and 
skirts. These can be had ready-made, and the swell 
tailors are turning them out by the dozens. The tailor’s 
prices are about five times in excess of the prices asked 
in the shops, and for once it can truthfully be said that 
the difference is not worth paying. The litile short jacket 
with the wide much-gored skirt is the only pattern. 


. 








UMER HATS 


& kt h walking hat of dark 
i jue straw has a ping crown al 
mo vered by a bias blue velvet band, 
ind broad brim slightly raised on the 
sides A broad moiré ribbon in shot 
blu rnd ! is draped about the 
brim, and arranged in a bow on the 
a | 1 ' 


i large bunch of ragged 


A hat of l-colored fancy straw 
with fi brimmed front and waved 
back, is ti med with plisse whit 
chifl wre mi in fan ind rosettes 
At the left of the back is a cluster of 
White ostrich plumes aud a spray of 
pink é 

\ white rough straw for a young 
lady bas a trimming of five inch flow 
ered taffeta ribbon, which is carried in 
loo i imd the front of the crown, 
ind raised in a high bow at the back 

VMVER TOILETTES 

s son page 421 
\ rAN- COLORED étamine gown is 
d vel mply made with a plain 
skirt and a belted bodice pleated in 
toward the waist The vest opens on 
a vest of clive faille, and bas a broad 


Vests ror Jacker Bopices, AND 
Fiaurnep Lawn BLovwse 


Fo itterns and description see Nos, XVI 

and XVII. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
square-cornered collar edged with a pleat 
ing of the silk, and above a flaring collar 
lined with silk, with a lace ruche inside 
The belt with bow is of chiné-figured ribbon 
with an ivory ground rhis same ribbon 
is used on the black straw hat together 

with clusters of blossoms 

The second model shown is of a large 
plaid taffeta in blue, green, and white 
The silk is taken bias both in the skirt and 
in the waist, which has a perfectly smooth 
fitting back. The skirt opens on a front 
of blue-spangled net, with a net flounce at 
the foot, headed by a sapphire blue velvet 
band with a buckl A similar band forms 
the belt The front of the waist has velvet 


revers bordered with a spangled band, and 
i net jabot between 


LIFE IN AN ENGLISH GO| 
ERNMENT HOUSE. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND 
VL—TROPICAL HOUSEKEEPING 


gt DEAR Another one of the 

beauties of an aide-de-camp is that he 
helps to keep hous 1 think, when I am 
ever able to afford such luxuries, I will 
have an aide-de-camp in place of the ordi 
nary housekeeper of commerce For ex 
ample, he lays a hand—heavy with the 
powers of government—upon the drains, 
ind they instantly become as innocent and 
innocuous as kittens You see him sweep 
i stern and inquiring eye over the carriage 
is he steps into it behind the Governor, and 
the smallest fly-speck or the least hair out 
of place is noted in his mental register with 
such appalling accuracy that later the 
coachman will wash out that fly-speck with 
his tears, and answer for that crooked hair 
with a wigging Not only does he stoop 
from his scarlet-coated splendor to such 
vulgar details, but he lays his finger upon 
the social globe and causes it to whirl 
smoothly within its orbit He writes invi 
tations, and a vast ledger within his office 
reveals the exact condition of each coloni 
il’'s social credit and debit He not only 
knows the ex wl degree of consanguinity 
that knits together the island blood. but he 
also knows when not only more than kin 
but less than kindness makes it imperative 
to separate guests at dinner. He remem- 
bers the face that fits a name and the name 
that fits each face in this small social world 
The clanking of his sword, the jingling of 
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Summer Harts. 


his spurs, the rich warm glow of 
his coat, dazzle while they delight 
the youthful feminine eye, as he 
bears some shrinking flower to offer 
up its perfume to his Excellency, 
and his confidential way of decant 
ing punch or bouillon or tea into 
lonely and rotund matrons at balls 
makes motherly hearts stir with all 
gentle and grateful sentiments. At 
the very moment when others cast 
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Beacu on TRAVELLING CAPE. 
For pattern and description see No. VL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Boy's Linen Sarvor Cap 


For pattern and description see 
\ No, X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





off considerations of care and yield 
themselves up to lightsome glee, the 
really stern labors of the aide-de-camp 
begin. He catches as it flies the rolling 
glance of the island beauty’s eye as it 
says to a power in the state, ‘* Leave 
dull duty and waltz with me,” and de- 
flects the power into a solemn lancers 
with the ten-stone partner of some offi- 
cial’s joys, while the naughty and re- 
bellious beauty is compelled with pout- 
ing to take a lower place with a hardly 
tolerated subaltern. 

Every function in the house occurs 
with military precision. At the hour 
a door flies open in the hall clock, two 
trumpeters swing out, and three times 
they blow the royal salute. No sooner 
has the door clicked behind them than 
the other clock answers with chimes 
that exactly reproduce those of the 
clock-tower at Westminster. If it be 
the hour for anything in particular, 
that thing is before the echo of the last 
booming note has died along the hall. 
In so big a place as this, with so man 
servants, such exactness requires eck 
administrative ability. The work of 
keeping it clean alone demands endless 
labor. There are, for example, literal] 
and truly acres of floors to be waned. 
In the gardens the government em. 


Fig. 1.—Care ror TRAVELLING CostuME 
Fig. 2.—Brocapep SILK Care 


For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


ploys its convicts: not the desperate crim 
inals, of course, but such as are in duress for 
minor offences The penitentiary itself 
stands upon one of the lovely little gulf isl 
ands, commanding the noblest views and 
airs, but gangs from there come by turn to 
work out their delinquencies in the botani 
cal gardens. They are clad in tunics and 
trousers of white cotton, wear a fez of 
green, and trot about all day under the su 
pervision of a black policeman, ruking grav 
el, rolling and cutting grass, weeding and 
watering,and generally keeping all the sixty 
acres tidy and beautiful. Once a week they 
come armed with brooms and wax-rubbers, 
and polish the great shining expanses of 
floor till they gleam like mirrors. 

The care of all the hundreds of growing 
plants in the house is of itself alone an enor 
mous labor. One little coolie has entire 
charge of the cut flowers. Each bedroom is 
supplied with new roses every morning; he 
makes fresh button-hole bouquets twice a 
day for the gentlemen in the house; the 
dining-table is heaped with a profusion of 
flowers at every meal, and the innumerable 
vases throughout the house are refilled ev 
ery twenty-four hours. Of course things 
are done here on a far bigger scale than in 
other households, but wherever I go there 
seem always to be many servants and ex 
cellent attendance. ‘To the mere observer 
these servants appear admirable — soft- 
voiced, light-footed, accurate, and industri 
ous, Nothing ever seems to be neglected 
or forgotten; immaculateness reigns to the 
obscurest corner; but this result, her Lady- 
ship, the aide-de-camp, and all other house 
keepers assure me with tears, is only obtain 
ed by the fiercest waste of nerve tissue and 
strain upon the ‘‘ gray cerebral cortex.” 

The negro servant is said to be all that 
his work does not show—lazy, incompetent, 
untrustworthy. The aide-de-camp has a 
domestic story with which he is wont to 
chill the blood of the globe-trotter, It is 
the habit here among the negroes to carry 
all burdens upon their heads. The most 
astonishing loads are securely balanced, and 
sarried anywhere in this fashion. I myself 
saw a man in the island of Grenada climb- 
ing a steep mountain road with a barrel of 
flour on his head and a basket of fruit in 
either hand. The friend of the aide-de- 
camp was giving a dinner to some new ar- 
rivals from England, and her butler being 
taken suddenly ill, she snatched up from the 
































































Foutarp Gown wirn Batiste Vest AND PANEL. 


Por pattern and description see No, L on pattern-sheet Supplement 


byways a substitute, who declared himself competent. 
The aide-de-camp becomes epic at this point To the 
hostess’s horror, when the soup-plates were to be removed 
the new butler piled them all on his head with one deft 
movement, caught up a soup-tureen from the serving 
table, and disappeared kitchenwards, and before she could 
gather strength to protest he reappeared with fresh plates 
on his head, the fish-dish in one hand, the sauce-boat in 
the other! 

The laundry is the scene of endless domestic crimes 
The black washer-women lay one’s fine handkerchiefs and 
laced under-garments on the board and scrub them clean 
with a corn-cob. They drench the clothes with noxious 
washing compounds, and what the corn-cob spares the 
alkali finishes. If «a pretty muslin or cotton gown takes 
their fancy they wear it to their own picnics and parties, 
or carry it to their favorite dressmaker to be copied, 
bubbling all the while like fountains with exquisitely 
plausible excuses for its delay in returning. But though 
one hears many outcries from employers, they seem, on 
the whole, to be very comfortable, and the wages of the 
offenders are, to our view, small. A coachman here will 
do for fifteen dollars a month all the duties for which we 
pay fifty dollars, and will. besides, house and feed himself. 
Indeed, all the servants do that, and take a great deal of 
time, too, running back and forth to their meals. 

In many respects, however, life is much simpler than 
with us. No carpets, no rugs, no fires, no curtains—save 
muslin ones, and few of those. Little upholstered furni 
ture, for bamboo and wicker are far more comfortable; 
and, ol, blessed convenience! no windows to wash—for in 
a temperature always at 75° shutters are sufficient. In 
my bedroom on the plantation the alamanda. vine had 
wrapped itself firmly in the shutters, and when I opened 
my eyes in the morning twenty golden faced blossoms 
were bending over and staring at me to see why I lay so 
still. Brie d-brae is but sparingly indulged in, since cool 
simplicity is the greatest of charms in a tropic house, so 
that the housekeeper here never finds herself bound hand 
and foot in the tyranny of things. 

Government House holds firmly to all the customs of 
England, but in most private households only two formal 
meals are served each day. Tea comes to one’s bedside 
at seven, and is served again at five. Breakfast at eleven 
is an elaborate meal, usually of the little native oysters, no 
bigger than a ten-cent picce, mushrooms, turtle steaks, 
curries, fruit, and coffee. Dinner is at half past seven, 
and for this the men wear a charming costume of white 
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linen—the coat cut like a sol- 
dier’s fatigue jacket, and the 
waistcoat replaced by a broad 
black or scarlet sash. 

Altogether this tropical life 
isa very charming one. There 
are discrepancies, of .course— 
discrepancies will occur in all 
places lower in latitude than 
paradise—but as blue day fol- 
lows blue day, sown here and 
there with the fine pearls of 
delicate showers, lit with great 
rainbows by day and mild plan- 
ets at night, cooled by fair sea 
winds, and scented with roses, 
one comes to the conclusion 
that it only needs your presence, 
Peter, to make of life in an 
English Government House, if 
not a heaven, at least an Eden, 

Yours truly and truly, 
my Peter, 
PERIPATETICA. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE 
DOING. 


( NE by one the girls in town 

are beginning to find out 
how much pleasure they may 
have by an occasional outing, 
and Bronx Park seems to have 
become a favorite spot for them 
togoto. It might be miles and 
miles away from New York, it 
is such a peacefully quiet place, 
and so pretty. The newest idea, 
and not a bad one, was origina 
ted by a young girl who loves 
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to spend a day under the trees. She has made up a sort 
of open-air reading class. Six girls together go once a 
week to Bronx (which is easily reached by the trolley), 
and with books, luncheon, and work they spend nearly 
the whole day, They leave home about ten o'clock, and 
by the time they have chosen a cozy nook and prepared 
their luncheon they are hungry. It is great fun and very 
little trouble to build a bonfire, boil a kettle, and make a 
cup of tea, and each girl brings certain things to help out 
with the lunch. Afterwards they settle themselves down 
for a happy afternaon, each one reading aloud in turn 
while the others sew. Now and again a mounted police- 
man or solitary walker passes by, but they are the only 
disturbers of the peace. 

Other girls who love Bronx Park go there constantly 
to study botany. There are several botanical classes 
which take a teacher with them, and spend the entire 
day in collecting specimens, Some of the botanical class 
es are made up of older girls at the private schools, 
who are anxious to take advantage of the early spring 
days to collect specimens of plants and flowers before the 
close of school and they all scatter for the summer. 
Many of the girls who have already left school join these 
classes and find them delightful. Besides botanical 
classes, the principal of one of the best schools in town 
has started a class for the study of astronomy, and many 
an evening they all spend with their teacher on the roof 
to study the moon and stars. The ‘old girls,” as the 
school-girls call the ex-scholars, love to go to these classes 
too, 

The riding clubs, which have been amusing themselves 
all winter prancing about a sawdust ring, and feeling at 
times not unlike a circus troupe, are now in their element. 
They are cantering over the country roads in all direc- 
tions, and even the horses sniff the fresh air with appreci- 
ation, and shake their pretty heads in thanks. The riders 
meet at the Riding Academy, and in parties of ten and 
twelve go up the Riverside Drive and across Washington 
Bridge, or else they cross one of the ferries and ride on 
the Jersey side—Euglewood and thereabouts. One of the 
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members of the club said, the other day, what a pity it was 
that they could not stop at some little inn and rest the 
and have just a bite,” as they would 
jut they cannot dothat here. There are no 

What do you think of water parties? 
partics, but excursions on the water 
given thé 
young 


horses abroad 
‘little inns 
Not temperance 
A launch party was 
other day which was voted a great success j 
girl happened to say, before some friends, that she 
had never seen the Statue of Liberty except at a distance. 
So then and there a launch party was proposed, and no 
mer proposed than given. The young people, with 
true American energy, set first to hire a launch, the 
expenses of which were divided equally among them. A 
young married woman was chosen as chaperon. Saturday 
was the day selected, and about fifteen young men and girls 
had as jolly an afternoon as pe They went first to 
Jedliows Island, and ‘‘ did” the statue thoroughly It is 
no sin to acknowledge that the visiting of Mistress Liberty 
was only an excuse for an afternoon on the water. They 
then steamed up ilong the love ly banks of the Hudson, 


out 


yasible 


and on the way up, with the aid of an alcohol-lamp, made 
tea Where would the New York girls be without their 
five-o'clock tea On the return trip they sang college 


songs and choruses, winding up, as the little launch backed 
into the dock at West Twenty-third Street, with the never 


failing Good-night, ladies This party was such a 
success that several others have been planned, and the 
young men say they are going to get up one and give it 
to the girls They gave a bachelor ball last winter; why 


should they not give a bachelor launch party? 


MRS. GERALD. 


’ BY MARIA LOUISE POO! 
XXXIX 
LET US GIVE UP THIS JOURNEY 
UDITH hurried on after she had left her mother. She 
@ climbed the path so rapidly that she was panting for 


breath when she reached the top of the cliff 


The sun was setting, and the water was reddening from 
the red clouds floating up from the west. It had been 
one of those days of splendor which come in the fall A 
light wind blew from the east. The tide rushed in, al 


most at the flood. A flock of coots was sailing along tow- 
ivds the shore Every object was clear and distinct. 
There seemed to be a vivid, bright light everywhere 

Judith wanted to run, the air was so bracing, but she 
restrained her pace to a swift walk. Descending the 
slope that led into the field beyond and that turned away 
from the sea, she came suddenly upon Lucian, who was 
striding along towards the path she had just left. She 
stopped abruptly. It almost seemed as if she glanced 
about her to see if she might escape Sut immediately 
she advanced with extended hand 

rhe two had not met since the last day she had been in 
the hospital and then it could hardly be said that they 
had met, since he had not known her : 

Lucian!” she exclaimed. ‘‘] thought you were in the 

Adirondacks’ ; 


‘So I was until two days ago But 


you see, 1 have 
con back 
They shook hands 

So I see,” lightly and looking what we call here 
‘tough as a hickorynut,’” 

Thank you. I suppose I am tough. I thought I 
ought to come for an hour or two to see the folks before 
I sailed 

The young man’s face was so brilliant that Judith 
rather wondered jut she accounted for the change by 
telling herself that he had doubtless, in recovering his 


health, recovered from that unhappy idea that he loved 
het 

Sailed? 
sail? 

Well, I should think so,’ 


‘making believe 


she repeated What! are you also going to 


with a laugh You are 


you don't know 


Am I? When do you sail, and for what port? 
To-morrow For the Mediterranean.” 
What?” rather sharply 


You don’t mean to say you didn’t know it?” 
‘*Certainly I didn't know it 
Their eyes met for an instant 

white within the last moment 
the flelds 

Of course,” he said, hastily,‘ Ishouldn’t have thought 

of going with Unele Dick if he had not asked me. He 
wrote, and urged me to join you and him. He said the 
trip and the winter in Algiers would be just the thing to 
restore me to ‘fighting trim.’ That was his phrase. He 
said he should insist upon my going. You know, all of 
our family have always done just as Uncle Dick decided 
That's the way mother brought us up. And now father 
and mother say I would be quite foolish not to go—for I 
did hold out about it. Judith,” pleadingly, and with some- 
thing of his old manner, ‘‘ 1 declare I refused point-blank 
at first. Bat I was wild to go. You can't blame me, 
Judith; you can't. I was deadly afraid that you wouldn't 
want me along. But I won't annoy you. And Uncle 
Dick won't take ‘ No’ for an answer.” 

“Don't apologize,” said Judith, coldly. ‘Of course 
there can be no reason why you shouldn't accept Mr. 
Gerald's invitation—not the least reason.” 

She hastened on across the fleld. She had not gone 
many rods before Lucian ran after her. Without look- 
ing at him, she yet knew that his face was much dis 
turbed : 

* Judith,” he said, ‘I won't go 
dislike my going se much, I—” 

Dislike it!” The lips of the woman trembled as she 

spoke. Then she drew herself up a little ‘You will 
go,” she said. in a hard voice of command and decision. 
“You will certainly go. Why should you not do as Mr. 
Gerald wishes you to do? : . 

Lucian stepped back, and Judith walked on quickly. 
She made no pause until she had reached the house. She 
was going at the same swift pace up the gravel path, when 
she saw Mr. Gerald in the garden at the south of the 
building. In a moment she had joined him. His face 
betrayed some surprise as he glanced at her, and there 
was a certain tightening of the mouth beneath the mus 
tach 


They had both grown 
Lucian looked off across 


I didn’t think you'd 
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*‘So you've said good-by to your mother,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘I hope she won't grieve too much.” 

‘*Mr. Gerald—” began Judith. But her voice did not 
quite suit her, and she began again, after a slight pause: 
“ Mr. Gerald, 1 met Lucian on the cliffs. He told me he 
was going with us—to Algiers.” 

* Yes; I thought the trip would be just the thing for him. 
He looks well, but somehow he isn’t strong enough.” 

** You didn’t tell me.” 

‘*No; I thought it would be a pleasant little surprise 
for you.” 

‘Did you think that?” 

Judith was standing in front of her husband. Her head 
was buck; her checks and eyes were burning. He gazed 
at her in undisguised admiration; but there was a lurking 
spark in his eye that glowed more and more deeply. Ju 
dith waited; then she asked her question again. 

“Certainly I thought that,” he neuer “Can you 
tell me that you do not find my nephew’s presence agree- 
able?” She did not ney. “You like him?” The speaker 
changed his form of address. 

Judith came a step nearer. She seized her husband's 
arm. ‘* Yes, I like him,” she replied. 

‘* Well, then, am I not doing well in providing him as 
a travelling companion?” 

** You are doing ill.” 

Judith was trying so hard to keep her hold on at least 
a degree of composure that her voice sounded strangely 
to her own ears. 

“Til?” with a smile. ‘Oh no, I think not. I was 
afraid that with me only you would be horribly bored, so 
I provided this surprise for you. And you are fond of 
Lucian, are you not?” 

It seemed malicious, brutal, to Judith that her husband 
should return to that question. There was a stirring of 
rebellion and anger in her heart. She looked again 
straight in the eyes bent down upon her. 

**Aren’t you fond of Lucian?” 

* Yes,” she answered, ‘I am fond of him.” 

“Yes, of course; I knew that,” was the response; 
‘that’s why L invited him. As for myself, though I like 
the boy, I can easily enough spend the winter in Algiers 
without him.” 

Judith dropped her hand from the arm she had touched. 
She walked away a few paces. She came back to where 
Mr. Gerald stood, in exactly the same place. ‘‘ Let us 
give up this journey,” she said. 

Her companion elevated his brow 


“Oh no,” he an 
swered 


“We shall get no end of amusement out of it.” 
He was watching the vertical line coming and deep- 

ening on his wife’s forehead. And he was feeling what 

seemed like a burning knife cut through his brain. 

* You insist upon going, then?” she said. 

‘*On the contrary, 1 don’t insist at all,” he answered, 
courteously. ‘1 only ask if you will go with me.” 

He knew very well that she would assent. He had 
found out long before this that she always intended to do 
what he wished, provided it was nothing that went aguinst 
her conscience. It was really quite a wonderful study for 
Gerald, the study of his wife’s conscience. He found him 
self continually adjusting his mental vision to a stil! more 
minute inspection of this woman's soul. 

“If you request it, I shall go,” she answered, promptly 

“Thank you, Judith.” 


Again she turned and walked a short distance, while he 


still maintained the same attitude, looking after her. He 
had become by this time nearly as pale as she was. She 
came back and stopped in front of him. 

‘** Do you know what you are doing?” she asked. ‘ Do 


you think you ought to do it?” 

**I beg your pardon, I don’t quite understand.” 

** Yes, yon do understand.” 

** But explain.” 

“Very well. I will. 

* Ah!” 

Mr. Gerald lifted his head still higher 
ened 

** Yes, you know I love him with all my heart—with 
all my heart.” The tow voice thrilled in speaking the 
sentence. ‘‘ You know I should have been his wife but 
for a miserable chance. I was wrong. I suffer for it; I 
expect to suffer for it all my life. But I can suffer.” 

She paused. The eyes of the two met in the silence. 

‘*I knew you loved him,” he said. 

** Yes, it was no secret from you, but you seemed not 
to care You did not love me, but for some reason you 
asked me to be your wife. Mr. Gerald,” suddenly, with 
an irresistible access of visible emotion, ‘‘do you still ask 
me to go this journey?” 

“Certainly, why not? Because you happen to love my 
nephew is no reason why you should not travel with him, 
since I am to be with you. Really, Judith, you take 
things too seriously. Nobody takes things seriously in 
these days. And what if here and there a wife doesn’t 
love the right man, or marries the wrong man?” Mr. 
Gerald pansed to laugh slightly. He went on: ‘‘ Why, the 
situation is as common as—well, a hundred times more 
common than for a woman to marry the right man. That's 
the unusual thing.” He paused again. Judith, gazing at 
him, saw some peculiar and indescribable expression come 
into his face. ‘‘ Haven't I been fairly considerate?” he 
asked. 

** Yes, yes; you have been kind. But you are cruel 
when you put me—" 

Mr. Gerald held up his hand. A ray of intense light 
streamed from the pupil of each eye straight into his 
wife's eyes 

“Cruel!” he exclaimed. ‘God! she calls me cruel '!— 
she, who is squeezing out my heart's blood between her 
white hands—” 

Judith felt her breath leaving her. She tried to step 
forward and touch the man before her, but she could not 
move. She stood staring at him. It seemed impossible 
that he could have spoken such words. They were as 
utterly unlike him,as she knew him, as words could be; 
they frightened her. The next instant the spark died out 
of his eye. His face became dull and flabby He smiled 
coldly, and with what Judith thought was self-contempt. 

‘You didn’t know I could perform a bit in melodrama, 
did you?” he asked. ‘* But a man has a great many odd 
traits stowed away in his individuality. Now, Judith, I 
want you to go over to Algiers just as we planned. I’m 
not a man to harbor any petty jealousy.” 

** know you are not,” she returned, with some bitter- 
ness. 


You know I love Lucian.’ 


His face stiff 
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**No; there’s not a bit of the tyrant in me, and there is 
no more ridiculous object on the face of the earth than a 
jealous husband.” He stroked and pulled his mustaehe, 
and then he thrust his hands into his pockets. ‘* What- 
ever happens,” he said, ‘“‘you need never expect me to 
take that part.” 

‘* Nothing will ever happen,” she answered. 
was turned away, and her voice was cold. 

**Oh, I’m sure of that. A man really ought to be able 
to trust a wife who comes to him and tells him that she 
loves some one else.” 

There was something so incredible in the tone in which 
this was spoken that Judith started, stung by an indig- 
nation she would not try to conceal. Had she done right 
or wrong in thus speaking to him? She had meant to be 
wholly truthful in trying to make her husband know how 
vitally averse she was to this journey. She raised her 
head and looked at him. ‘Then she left him. 

She went to the far end of the garden. She must be 
alone for a time. She leaned against a tree trunk, her 
head drooped forward. Did her husband have «a mania 
that led him to try her? Was he putting her in a difficult 
position to prove her? Yes, it was cruel. Was that a sane 
light that had flashed out from his eyes—as if a demon 
had suddenly peeped at her? She moved. She tried to 
banish the horrible questioning. And she could speak of 
such things to no one. 


Her face 


XL. 
THE PASTURES. 


Jupita did not go to her own room; Mr. Gerald might 
follow her there. She hesitated after having reached the 
house. She stood in the hall, in the light of the sun, 
which poured in through the western window. 

Mr. Eldridge came in; he glanced at her, passed on, 
then came back, and asked, kindly, ‘‘ Has anything hap- 
pened?” 

“ Nothing,” was the dull answer. Then she tried to 
say, gratefully, “You have always been so kind to me, 
Mr. Eldridge.” 

The moment she had spoken thus she knew how strange 
such words must sound, She saw his look of astonish 
ment. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, trying to smile; ‘1 
think I must be getting absent-minded. I have just come 
from my mother’s, She is really superstitious about this 
journey.” 

She passed on up the Stairs. Then she remembered 
that she was not going to her room. Nevertheless, she 
paused there a moment. A book lay on the table. She 
took it in her hand, gazing down at the title-page without 
seeing the words. Finally she read, *‘ The Mill on the 
Floss.” 

She started. Her cyes flashed about her in a fright 
ened way. She had been reading that story on that day 
before she went out with Lucian in the boat. She re 
membered that while she was reading she felt sure that 
Lucian had ceased to love her, and she had been coldly 
grateful for the belief—grateful, as we poor human beings 
are when a precious thing that we know we ought not to 
have is really put beyond our reach. Then she had seen 
him in the boat—and he did love her. 

With the book in her hand, though she was not con 
scious that she had it, Judith hastened down the stairs 
She felt stifled and oppressed, and there was a strange 
sense of fright upon her. She knew indefinitely that she 
was afraid of herself. Once more without the house, she 
hesitated. 

“Where shall I go?” This question repeated itself 
over and over in her mind. ‘* The pastures—the pas 
tures,” a voice seemed to say in her ear 

She went down the walk. She saw Mr. Gerald still in 
the garden. The sight of him made the wild tumult in 
her heart still more tumultuous. She turned her head 
away, lest he should see her face. 

As soon as she was in one of the wide stretches of 
rocky pasture she began torun She ran full in the teeth 
of the east wind, that was coming from the sea, With the 
decline of the sun the wind had become chill, and a fog 
was rolling in towards the land. She could see the bank 
spreading itself in away out by the white shaft of the 
light-house. As she ran she watched it coming with a 
strange interest. She was saying to herself, ‘* When the 
fog gets to the Point I will stop running 

All at once that fog seemed to have something to do 
with her destiny. She kept ber eyes fixed upon it. She 
crushed the sweet-fern shrubs under her feet, and she was 
conscious of inhaling the odor in strong whiffs. With 
that odor her childhood days trooped up in order in her 
mind. She stooped and caught up in her hand a bunch 
of the leaves, pressing them to her face. She recalled how 
she had run over this very pasture in pursuit of a stray 
dog who had come to her home, and who her father had 
said shouldn’t stay there, and he had driven it off. She 
had longed passionately to find that dog. He had come 
this way when he had been driven from the house. But 
she had never found him. ‘ No,” she cried now, between 
her quick breaths, ‘‘ I never found him.” 

The fog was at the Point. She stopped still, almost 
breathless. She was going to clasp her hands. Then she 
found the book in one hand and the sweet-fern teaves in 
the other. So she stood still, with her hands dropped at 
her sides. She watched the fog unroll itself from the sea 
over the land. It was as if some giant were shaking it 
forward. 

Presently Judith’s lips were salt with the vapor; her 
hot cheeks grew damp and cool with it. Heart and soul 
were as if immersed in that cold salt fog. The excitement 
which had controlled her ebbed away as the sun set, and 
the quick-coming darkness of an October night quenched 
all the bright color which the fog had not already ob- 
secured. In a moment Judith stood shut in by the mist, 
able to see but a few paces about her. But she knew all 
the localities of the coast so intimately that she had no 
fear. She threw back her shoulders and took in long 
breaths of the sea-sweet air. She had a childish hope 
that this familiar atmosphere would help her drive away 
the invincible depression which settled down over her 
soul as the fog had settled down over the land. 

What if she should lose herself, and should finally die 
of hunger aad exposure? She knew of marshes where 
people had wandered in a fog which kept on day after 
day. At this thought she laughed. here were no 
marshes here, and she knew her way. She began to de- 
scend towards the meadows, stumbling sometimes, going 
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a few rods astray as the fog became thicker, but always, 
as she thought, getting into the right direction after a few 
efforts. She was in no hurry. She dreaded the return to 
the Eldridge house. 

And what had her husband meant by saying that she 
was wringing his heart in her hands—her ‘‘ white hands,” 
he had said. Oh no; she would not wring any one’s 
heart, save her own. She had been obliged to tell him 
that she loved Lucian, so that he might change his mind 
and not make her take that journey. She had been sure 
he would give up the journey when she had told him that 
But no, nothing made any difference. He would not help 
her; more than that, he assumed that he was helping her 

Ah, here were the bars which led into the lane that 
wound up from Mr. Eldridge’s field into the high pastures 
They suddenly confronted her, ghastly in the silver mist. 
She let down the rails, thinking some one had come through 
since she had passed that way, an hour or so ago, and this 
person had put up the bars. So she also replaced them, 
and went on. The grass was now damp, and her skirts, 
trailing over it, were heavy and wet. She threw away 
the handful of sweet-fern leaves, but she kept the book 
pressed close to her side 

She began to think of Maggie Tulliver. ‘To be right 
in the great moments of life,” she said, as if she were talk- 
ing with some one, ‘‘] must keep my word. He trusts 
me. He knows I will be loyal as far as in me lies—yes, 
as far as in me lies. It is not the wrong involuntary 
thoughts and longings which dishonor us; it is the wrong 
longings which are encouraged and made much of. And 
integrity is all there is in the world that is worth while— 
all—all.” 

To her surprise, Judith found it a slight relief to speak 
aloud. The fog was very thick, and now that evening had 
come, it was an opaque wall that opened to let her through 
and then closed about her, keeping close all the time. She 
had descended from the uplands; indeed, she was going 
down a steep incline, and with the salt odor was mingled 
the scent of wet fresh meadows. She stopped.. This 
was not the way. There was no steep hill in the lane 
that led towards Mr. Eldridge’s. And those bars through 
which she had passed eould not have been what she had 
thought them. 

She tried to think where she was, and presently she re- 
~alled the locality; but though she knew the locality, the 
knowledge did not avail her in the least, for she had lost 
the power to tell east from west or north from south. 
She could not even really place the dull sound of the 
waves against the shore. Sometimes that sound seemed 
in one direction and sometimes in another. The fog con 
fused her completely. She struck her foot against a rock 
in her slow progress. She sat down on the rock, sitting 
perfectly still, not thinking of anything and not caring for 
anything 

Presently she began to be cold. When she had first 
started out that afternoon the sun had shone clear and 
warm, and she had worn only a thin wrap, and this wrap 
was all the out-of-door garment she had now. She drew 
it closely about her, and pulled her hat more firmly on 
her head. She sat there shivering, and hearing the sounds 
of the fields: the slow, autumn chirp of the crickets, the 
many mysterious hummings and cracklings and mutter- 
ings of the night in the country. Soon she heard the 
distant soft step of something drawing nearer and nearer, 
sometimes stepping on a twig, then coming on over wet 
grass or thick mud 

Judith drew herself up, waiting breathlessly. At such 
a moment the wilderness might easily enough be peopled 
with dragons and goblins. Some shape formed itself in 
the mist, and came closer and closer, until Judith, palpi- 
tating and tremulous, sprang from the rock, At the same 
moment the shape jumped back, seemed to hesitate an 
instant, then pressed forward inquisitively, while the 
woman stood still, not knowing where to run, and re- 
soived to brave anything; for, after all, what did it mat- 
ter? She inhaled a warm sweet breath, and a rough, 
hairy head was rubbed against her arm. She drew her 
hand along the face, pressing her fingers in the dish-shaped 
forehead, and smiling to herself that there should be 
another lost thing abroad this night—for this calf plainly 
was accustomed to petting, and so was not afield day and 
night. The animal drew yet closer to her, and Judith 
placed her arm over its neck, while the ealf began to 
mumble an end of her wrap 

There is no way to judge of time in such places. Judith 
only knew that it was early in the evening when she had 
lost her way, she could not guess how long she had been 
in this spot. After a while she sat down again on the 
rock, She heard the calf gently nipping grass now and 
then near her, and the sound greatly comforted her. She 
thought it was near midnight, when, in the distance, there 
came the sonorous, deep baying of hounds in fullery. A 
few moments later there rushed past her something that 
she did not sec at all, and then with a wild dash some 
dogs after that something, the dogs telling what they were 
by their insistent baying, in which there already seemed 
to be a note of triumph. 

Judith had been sitting crouched over on her stone, 
her shoulders raised and her head sunk between them, 
shivering, and yet dozing now and then in a strange way 
that did not refresh her, and that confused her greatly. 
Every time she dozed she began again to beg her husband 
to give up the journey; then she would start awake to a 
knowledge that he would not change his plans. ‘Two or 
three times she caught herself saying, aloud, ‘‘ To be right 
in the great moments of life—" But she could not think 
what came next, try as she would. 

The calf had evidently laid down quite near her, for 
she could hear it breathing, and sometimes it chewed its 
cud, She must have been half asleep. Was that the calf 
which had risen and— But what was it? Judith rose and 
stood still, her lips parted, her very pulses listening. 


{To ne CONTINUED. } 


A COSTUME FOR THE 

See illustration on front page. 

N exceedingly smart French costume, a model from 

ZA the Maison Rouff, is of changeable golden-brown 
taffeta silk. The skirt has five narrow folds of velvet 
at the top, petween which are puffings of the silk. The 
waist is of taffeta, with folds of the black velvet in the 
back and on the sleeves. Long jacket fronts of rich 
cream guipure Jace with appliqué of black velvet give an 
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extremely handsome effect to the front of the gown. A 
full vest of the taffeta silk is shirred at the waist, while a 
scarf of turquoise Liberty silk is put around the neck, tied 
at the bust, and the ends are passed through the side seams 
to the back of the waist. There is a wide girdle, and also 
a collar of turquoise-blue Liberty silk, with chou of cream 
mousseline de soie. 





T= catastrophe which resulted in the death, two weeks 

ago, of a young woman cyclist in this city was one of 
the most distressing affairs of the kind which have occurred 
this season. It was the more so because it shows that 
even experienced riders who are not going at a reckless 
pace are liable to encounter danger. The truck with 
which Miss Schumacher collided was on a down grade and 
unable to stop suddenly. According to the accounts the 
young woman became confused when she saw the threaten- 
ing disaster, and instead of turning to the left and passing 
behind the wagon, where there was plenty of room, she 
twisted sharply to the right and attempted to pass in front 
of the horses. A way out of the difficulty which I have 
not seen suggested is that she might have jumped off her 
wheel. She was not going so fast that this would have 
been impossible, but, strangely enough, it seems to be a 
thing to which the majority of riders have an unconquer- 
able aversion. Many an accident could be avoided if the 
cyclist would dismount at once in troublesome places and 
wait for a clear field before advancing farther. 

Another point about this unfortunate affair is that 
when brought to a severe test the young woman, although 
considered an expert, was not able to exercise cool judg- 
ment. Not realizing what she was doing, she chose the 
dangerous instead of the safe way of passing the truck. 
It is useless to say that all should have equal presence of 
mind. The amount of that quality possessed depends 
largely upon the temperament of the person. Neverthe- 
less, it may and must be cultivated to a certain degree if 
women are to ride with safety through the streets of New 
York or any large city. And, in default of being able to 
think quickly enough in an emergency, habits of careful- 
ness may be formed. If this rider had accustomed her- 
self, as many prudent wheelwomen have done, always to 
pass behind a wagon or car where possible, her life might 
have been saved. 


Considering that accidents are often difficult and some- 
times impossible to avoid when the greatest caution is 
used, it is only a matter for surprise that the reckless 
riders do not meet with more mishaps. The woman who 
will spin rapidly along, with head turned to talk to some 
one behind her, paying no attention whatever to the con- 
dition of the road ahead, and not regarding it worth while 
to ascertain whether the coast is clear when approaching 
a corner—this one may set down to remarkably good luck 
and not to good sense her escape from injury. 

An equal partnership of control between the cyclist 
and her machine cannot exist. One or the other must be 
mistress, and it is not uncommon to see cases where the 
wheel has unmistakably the better of the struggle. In this 
respect, bicycling resembles horseback-riding. To be sure, 
a wheel is not a living creature, with temper and moods 
to be consulted, but it has what may be called tricks of 
its own which are capable of producing powerful results. 
It is not wise to ride through a city street until you have 
learned to steer with absolute certainty and precision— 
that is, to make the wheel respond instantly to the slight- 
est impulse which you give it. You should be able to 
ride a straight line, and not require half the width of the 
drive in which to waver about. Riding too fast is another 
great mistake. No exact rate suitable for all can be 
fixed, but each must decide for herself what speed she 
can maintain and still keep perfect command over the 
bicycle. What might be safe for a strong, experienced 
rider would be the height of recklessness for another. It 
is not very hard to determine this point. There is an un- 
mistakable sensation of helplessness when the wheel gets 
to ‘running away ” with its owner, 


Country riding presents fewer dangers and greater 
pleasures, so that those who are in a position to enjoy it 
constantly are much to be envied. Bad roads, which are 
likely to be met with almost anywhere, as soon as one 
turns aside from the main highways, are the only draw- 
back. But as the rough stony lanes usually wind through 
the most charming stretches of woods and fields, the rider 
who loves the country is willing to accept the difficulties 
for the sake of the delights. With care, a fairly good 
passage may usually be picked out, even in these places. 
No matter how rough the road, there is generally « hard, 
smooth side path, varying from a few inches to a foot in 
width, beyond the lines of the wheel ruts. If you can 
ride straight, an accomplishment which, it will be seen, 

ossesses its value in both city and country, you need not 
leove this path. Only look out for loose stones, jolting 
over which is not desirable for yourself nor the bicycle. 

It may sound perhaps as if, with so many things to be 
watched and guarded against, there would be no time left 
for seeing the country as one rides along. Indeed, this 
objection has frequently been made in regard to wheeling, 
but riders who have returned from many a pleasant tour 
know that in actual practice it is not true. The habit of 
being always watchful for dangers becomes in time a kind 
of second nature. It is done almost automatically, and 
does not in the least interfere with the comprehension and 
appreciation of one’s surroundings. Besides, the more 
slowly one rides, the less vigilance is needed; and those 
who are cycling for pleasure are not engaged in covering 
a certain amount of ground within a given time limit. 





The young women cricketers of Staten Island, who or- 
ganized a club for playing the game last summer, and con- 
tinued it with the greatest interest all through the fall, be- 
gan practice about two weeks ago for this season. They 
use the fine grounds of the Staten Island Cricket Club, 


and are coached by the professional instructor of that or- 
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ganization. As has been previously mentioned in this 
column, the club is composed of two elévens, the Living- 
stons and the Richmonds, which, in practice, play against 
each other, but from both of which the best players are 
selected when an eleven is formed to meet a rival team. 
About the 10th of June the club will play its first match 
with the Philadelphia Women's Cricket Club. A chal- 
lenge was sent to these players last September, but they 
declined at that time because of luck of practice. They 
have, however, had much longer experience than the 
Staten Island girls, whu are now working hard to gain it 
in the rather short time which remains before the game. 
Ape.ia K. Brarnerp. 
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i CORRESPONDENTS 
Epwina.—At a progressive card party where the guests hand in their 


score cards with their names written on them a married lady may 
write her married name, * Mrs. John Smith,” instead of her signature, 
**Mary Smith,” as she merely gives her title for identification, and not 
as a signature in the ordinary sense of the word. 

Weerren Scnserinne.—Strangers who intend coming to New York 
for the first time, and have no friends to act as cicerones to them while 
here, should get, some time before they come to the city, one of the 
small guide-books of the place, which will have all the principal places 
of interest, and the easiest and best way of getting from one place to 
another, the car routes, etc. Any bookseller can furnish such books. 
They may then plan out beforehand the places they want to see and 
how to get to them, which will save much time and confasion when 
they reath the city. Two young women coming alone on such a visit 
shonid stop at one of the emall family hotels or boarding-houses that 
are especially arranged for the comfort and convenience of such vis- 
itors; by writing to one of the hotel and boarding-house agencies you 
can easily find out the best places, the prices of rooms, board, etc., and 
make your choice accordingly. The Metropolitan Museum is one of 
the chief places of interest in the city, and has one of the best collec- 
tions of pictures, marbles, etc., in the country. 

Constant Reapen.—In sending wedding invitations to several per- 
fons in the same family the parents should have one card in insi 
envelope addressed to Mr. ani Mrs. Blank; another card in an inside 
envelope ix addressed to the Misses Blank, and another to the Mesers, 
Blank; these envelopes together are placed in an outside envelope 
directed to Mr, and Mrs, Blank. In sending euch cards to two sisters, 
the outside and inside envelope should both be addressed to the Misees 
Blank, and only one card need be sent; the same to two or more 
brothers. It ix not proper to send or address cards to “ Mr. and Mrs 
Blank and Family,” but only three invitations need be sent to the same 
family, however many members it may contain. The boxes of wed- 
ding-cake may be given out at the door of the house where the wed- 
ding is held, by a waiter, one box being given to each of the guests 
as they take their departure; or the boxes may be in the ladies’ dres»- 
ing room, and one given to each lady and none to the gentlemen 
Either way of presenting the cake ix fashionable. A wedding recep- 
tion uenally takes place halfan hour after a church or honse ceremony, 
and lusts about two hours, A bride-cake should be cut by the bride 
into a® many slices as there are bridemaids, and each girl helps herself, 
the one who has the slice containing the ring being the one, according 
to the tradition, who will be the next bride; if a bride prefers to have 
all her friends have a piece of the cake, she should cut it into the 
requisite number of slices and let them help themselves. In June it 
would be perfectly proper to have a modest wedding collation consist 
of ice-cream and strawberries with cake and lemonade. You will find 
other suggestions about such a wedding in an article on weddings 
in Bazan of September 14 last. 

Lovise.—White satin or silk slippers are more fashionable than kid 
at present, batrif the Commencement takes pluce in the daytime white 
ties are better than either, A good entertainment to give to entertain 
a class ina public school would be a leap-year masquerade party, 
where all come in dominoes, with masks, or in fancy costumes. Then 
all would mingle together pleasantly, however the social standing of 
the members of the class may differ, and some games could be played, 
if dancing is not desirable, or a lady who represents a gypsy could tell 
the fortunes of all, and the young people would have a merry evening. 
A gentleman asks a lady to take his arm before she takes it; but only 
when walking with a lady in the evening should a gentleman make 
such a request 

T.—It is rather difficult to answer your question, as you do not state 
what game you refer to. In progressive eunchre the points are scored 
in the regular ascending order of one, two, three, etc., and other games 
in the same way. If you mean in what order the progression of tables 
is made, it is from the first table, No. 1, to the lowest, and then up to 
the first; the head table is always No. 1. 

Renassanor.—Any well-equipped store in which materials for 
fancy-work are sold will furnish the braid and thread for Renaissance 
lace. We cannot give addresses in this colamn. 

An Ovp Scnsonisen.—The South Kensington tie case you mention 
appeared in the Bazan for April, 23, 1892. 

M. E. W.—A black grenadine dress would be quite suitable, but it 
will look much more dressy if made over a colored lining. ‘The illus- 
tration on the front page of Bazar No, 12 would be a good style to fol- 
low, even though that describes a silk costume. 

Mas. R. F. V.—Make your silk waist with a lace front and girdle, like 
the illustration of bolero jacket on page 349 of Bazan No. 16; the 
sleeves you can also copy from that illustration, Make up your other 
sample into a plain five-gored skirt and basque waist, with folded-over 
black satin vest aud black satin stock-collar. 

Souootma’am.—A figured taffeta or India silk can be bought for fifty 
or sixty cents a yard, which will make you a smart gown, and one that 
will wear well. If that is more expensive than you wish to buy, get a 
mohair or a crépon of a light tan or green shade, and trim the waist 
with a vest of white. Make the skirt plain. 

Gairr.—Your mohair sample is exactly the thing for the style of 
costume you describe. Yee, a silk waist is suitable. 

M. G. 8.—Lace dresses will be worn again, but the grenadine, mous- 
seline de sole, and net are much more fashionable this season. The 
changeable silk is what you will need for your muelins 

Sanau N.—Satin skirts are extremely fashionable now, and you will 
be quite safe in investing in one. 

.. E. M.—Bine. tan, and different shades of green are all fashionable 
colors, Fancy silks, laces, and braiding are all used for trimming. 
Ribbons are very fashionable. The large collars are as much in 
style as ever. 

Aways a Sunsontner.—The sample you enclose will make a very 
yretty waist. There are some good illustrations of fancy waists in 
Bazan No. 17. 

Supsoninen.—Organdie dresses are described in Bazan No 15. 

REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 

Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1 
THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 

Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 

Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anua C. Brackett. 

75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 
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By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
16mo, Cloth, 
By Christine Terhune Her- 


By Christine Terhune Herrick. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. lémo, 
Cloth, $1) 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. “6mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs, John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 


derson. Illustrated. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson, Illustrated. 12m, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Charch. l6mo, 


Cloth, 90 cents. 
Puvsissusy ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youk. 





PUBLIC LETTER-WRITERS IN THE EAST. 
\W HEREVER there is a mosque in the East there is a 
letter- writer 

He is always an old man, sitting back among the slender 
mat ‘ mns that support the graceful arches, or hug 
wing the hadows f the vreat walls, his littl box -table 
pushed in out of the glare of the sun Or he is found out 

e the ilk i the square patios, In some shady corner 
away f rh the 1 und heat 

lf you ‘ lay, a8 many a painter does, within view 
of his trembling fingers (it is rare to find a rapid penman 
in the East), you will get an idea nothing else could give 

mof u te of the peopl For this old man not only 
write letters of all applicants, but reads to them, too, 
those letters that have been written by other writers, sit 
t er other arches in other towns. What blind con 
filence n t poor people have in his wisdom and 
hy ? 

He sits ct |, pen in hand, the pen often being 
made of a reed, and his ink sometimes filling the horn of 
’ ( 1 small earthen pot suspended from a hook 
fastened the table lo him the women in yasmak and 
feridge m ttling themselves about him, whispering 


their secrets of love, intrigue, or domestic joys and sor 


rows. Old mothers with dropped veils will bring letters 
from their sons in the army or living in distant parts of 
the empir As the scribe reads them you can see by the 
varied expressions that cross the women’s faces just what 
the letters have to t Lameutations will often follow, 
the p von bowing their heads or beating their 
breasts as the words fall from his lips 

I yout r wome n, more carefully veiled, whisper 
their sect in his ear, their eyes lighting with plea 

ire or draw! with anxiety 

Young men come in baggy trousers made of yards and 
yards of stuff vw Trebizond native wears exclusively 
this costum und from their capacious girdles extract 


‘ 


soiled scraps of writing to be deciphered—news from home 


es 


————.. 
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perhaps, or from some comrade with whom they served as 
conscripts 

But the face of the old scribe never changes. 
heard it all before. He knows just what answer they will 
wish tosend. He has a ready letter-writer for all comers— 
for the man too dull to express himself in written word or 
too sluggish to convey a thought. With unmoved face 
and quiet manner he translates the emotions of all into 
the curious curves and dots that make the sign-language 
of that people, for he understands the hearts about him. 
We like sometimes to think our emotions individual]. But 
the wise old scribe knows better. The name of the old 
mother and of the son, of the young woman or man, may 
differ in different cases; they may live in widely separated 
places. But there is a formula the old scribe carries 
which fits all these cases. He has tried it so often 

rrebizond, in which the mosque sketched by Mr. Weeks 
stands, is a town in Persia, of some thirty thousand in 
habitants. The oldest caravan route in the world runs 
through it. It was from Trebizond that Mr. Weeks began 
his journey recounted in his From the Black Sea through 


~ysna and India 


He has 


FOR LEISURE HOURS. 

T is an admitted fact that the centralization of com 

merce in our great cities, with the demands for space 
on which to erect maufactories and office buildings, with 
the steady encroachment of shops and stores, with the 
inrush of an army of employees consequent thereon, has 
caused the star of residence to suburbanward take its way 
But it is not perhaps so fully recognized that this same 
exigency is responsible for the evolution of a new social 
species—the suburbanite, a creature of the chameleon vari 
ety, changing character and complexion when brought 
into contact with ferry-boat and local railroad train. A 
man of this class from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. may be a shrewd 
merchant, a daring speculator, a keen lawyer, an opulent 
banker, or a banker’s clerk, an insurance agent with hon 
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eyed tongue, but before and after this period he is a 
‘‘conventional suburbanite, whose conversation runs riot 
in plumbing, time-tables, and local anecdote.” Well do 
we who by virtue of necessity live out of town, but flatter 
ourselves we are not of the suburbanites, know the variety. 
How oft have we marked a painful deviation from truth 
in comparisons of local advantages; how oft have we 
listened to the twanging of the long-bow over the products 
of Lilliputian farms; how oft have noted the keen inter- 
est in a village election, and have wished like zeal could 
be made manifest in national politics; how oft have smiled 
at perennial jokes copyrighted for use on our special 
branch line to Suburbia! Because of this knowledge we 
read with peculiar pleasure the series of clever sketches 
grouped together under the title Out of Town, and bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the incidents described therein. The 
personages depicted in this clever book are types familiar 
to hosts of suburban residents. In fact, Sibley the car- 
penter, Mr. Miller, Joe Briutigam, the sprightly Clarence 
H. De Vinney, and Lon have extensive family connections 
in the many towns ‘‘ within forty-five minutes of the City 
Hall.” Through the recital of the haps and mishaps of 
suburban life the love-idyl of Harford and Mary runs on 
to its culmination in honey-moon housekeeping in a model 
cottage. The book is well constructed, the situations are 
wittily described, the dialogue is crisp, and the action 
never flags. The drawings which accompany the sketch- 
es are in perfect keeping with the text, and are as inimita- 
ble in their way. No more charming story than this can 
be imagined for perusal on a train which bears one coun- 
tryward on an early spring day. 

Were it not that the period of intermediate repose is too 
short, one might fancy that prince of scamps, Barry Lyn- 
don, of Castle Lyndon, formerly of Barryogue, to have 
been reincarnated in the person of that hardly lesser scamp, 
Sir Nicolas Steele, Bart., of Castle Rath. Perhaps the 
points of resemblance between the pair may be found by 
a scrutiny of a modernized edition of the famous pedigree 
which hung a century ago in the widow Barry's dingy 
drawing-room in Brady's Town, for 
the nineteenth -century free lance 
must claim common ancestry with 
the swashbuckler of the time of the 
third royal George. But it is nota 
question of descent, but of adven 
ture, which has occasioned the com- 
pilation of the volume, A (Gentle 
man’s Gentleman, wherein Hilde 
brand Bigg, valet, plays Boswell to 
a titled rogue, and recites sundry 
passages from the life history of his 
master and friend. Life consists of 
devious ways to Sir Nicolas and his 
attendant gentleman. Their doings, 
or rather misdoings, take them now 
to London, now to Derbyshire, then 
to Paris, next to Vienna, to Brit- 
tany, to St. Petersburg. In recit 
ing the adventures of the redoubt 
able baronet, Bigg with becoming 
modesty details his own share in 
these events Scandal goes as the 
crow flies, while a reputation for 
what they call virtue is often long 
on the road,” observes the gentle 
man’s gentleman, as he states his in 
tention of setting his master right 
with the world in so far as he could 
be set right. And so with a certain 
sense of humor, some cynicism, and 
with a bit of philosophy, the valet, 
who appears to be a sort of educated 
cockney, presents a series of tales of 
adventure, in which the two act al 
ways in partnership, and occupy al 
ways the prominent place 

Unlike his prototype of Castle 
Lyndon, Sir Nicolas is sadly lack 
ing in the inventive faculty. This 
deticiency Bigg supplies to the ut 
termost, and displays positive gen 
jus in devising schemes barely with 
in the limits of the law, and some 
times just outside the boundary 
line. So wherever the twain went 
some elaborate plan of roguery was 
sure to be evolved, though not al 
ways carried out to successful con 
clusion. Some of the scenes in 
which master and man engaged 
have the comic element in them, as 
in the affair of ‘‘ The Golden Egg.” 
Another is decidedly a case of dia 
mond cut diamond, as Bigg learns 
at the cost of an aching head and 
rifled pockets, and the last scene of 
all is tragic throughout At St. 
Petersburg the pair separate, for 
Sir Nicolas takes it into his head to 
play his game alone, and play it he 
does to good purpose. Candor com 
pels the admission that the baronet 
is a scamp of the first water, but at 
the same time he is so pleasant a 
rogue that we cannot refrain from 
the hope that marriage with a Mus 
covite heiress will work wonders in 
the way of moral reform. Bigg will 
surely find place some day among 
our rulers of foreign descent, for 
the opinion with which he set out 
for America would start him at 
once as a ward politician: ‘‘ There's 
room for every man in the States, 
so long as he carries a decent head 
on his shoulders and a bit of brass 
in his pocket. They don’t ask you 
there if you came by your own hon 
estly. Character is a cheap article, 
and reputation is put by in muse 
ums.” 

For the summer afternoon or the 
hour just following dinner, either 
of these books will be found a satis- 
factory investment for the family. 

ADALINE W. STERLING 
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A YOUNG COUPLE. | 


Ill 
Ncw least among the reasons Edith had for remember- 


ing the week that preceded her ambitious dinner was 
that Frank, instead of returning in two days’ time, as he had 
hoped to do, was detained away until the very eve of the 
great occasion. How Ariadne wore away those eternal 
hours of separation from her beloved she could not have 
told. She lived upon daily bulletins of his slow progress in 
legal investigations for the firm, and palpitated with agi 
tation lest he should be kept over the event. In truth, 
she exhausted the whole gamut of emotions appropriate 
to recent and loving young wives—having said which, we 
can add naught to the exposition of her case. 

In this crisis Mrs. Allonby’s power to adapt herself 
to any situation came dashingly into play. Forsaking 
Julia and her piano to the tender mercies of the care 
taker and the Irish retainer, the good lady fairly took up 
her abode in her married daughter's flat. Simultaneously 
with ber installation was that of Hutchings, the ex-lady’s 
maid, who had consented, for a consideration, to help in 
tiding the Watts household over their approaching en 
tertainment. Useless to state that the pink material to 
renovate her gown, at first,renounced by Edith from no 
tions of economy, was purchased by her mother, charged 
to the account of Mr. Watts, and consigned to the skilful 
fingers of the new needle-woman. So also were other 
purchases, found to be indispensable in kitchen and pan 
try, charged to the account of Mr. Watts. The forty-five 
dollars remaining in Edith’s purse of her husband's ‘* wind- 
fall,” that had at first seemed to her ample for all demands 
of the coming festivity, were drawn upon here a little, 
there a little, until an alarming shrinkage was manifest, 
Edith looked in dismay upon the decreased roll of notes, 
not daring to count them, and trying to forget the spectre 
of Porter's bill, ‘‘as per estimate,” yet to come in; of the 
wine bill to be paid upon presentation, at Frank’s request; 
of the wages of Ilutchings, and the account of a florist for 
roses and marguerites ordered to decorate her table. 

She had accompanied her mother to Porter's establish 
ment, patronized by the ‘nobility and gentry” of New 
York, and had there assisted in the compounding of a menu, 
from which Mary and her lowly efforts were utterly ex- 
cluded. It would be ‘‘a neat little dinner, nothing elabo- 
rate, suitable to the declining season ””’—so she was assured ; 
and yet Edith’s heart sank as course after course was 
suggested, and acquiesced in by her mamma. The young 
wife wondered why, at the many dinners at which she had 
nibbled since her introduction into the world of society, it 
had never occurred to her to observe the ridiculous su- 
perfluity of food. And when finally, summoning all her 
courage, Edith asked if it would not do as well to omit a 
certain costly entrée, she found herself trembling as in the 
presence of majesty provoked. But with the most busi- 
nesslike indifference the Dictator acquiesced. Perhaps 
it would not be needful at this season, when, as had been 
said, people did not care to sit long at table. Mrs. Watts 
was quite at liberty to take or leave the dish under dis- 
cussion. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


Edith, with gathering courage, chose the latter course. 
Additionally she questioned the estimate, criticised a pro 
posed service of ices as rather “ old,” and had the gratifi 
cation of receiving an apology for the same, quite chan 
ging the relative positions of patronized and patron. But 
in spite of this, the elaborate dignity with which she 
walked away from the desk and out of the shop carried 
her no farther than the sidewalk. There she grasped her 
mother’s arm, and almost hissed a whisper into her ear. 

**Mamma! you see what it wilk cost! Do you know 
how much money I have left?” 

‘*Oh, my dear Edie, what a tragic creature you always 
were about little things! I declare, you frightened me 
I think Porter is doing the thing most reasonably. I was 
really surprised at the small amount the cashier named. 
I think such people take greater pleasure in serving ws 
than they do the nouveaur riches, and are glad to have 
our names upon their books. And I’m sure you beat 
them down tremendously. You ought to be satisfied 
with yourself in that respect. I should never have had 
the pluck to knock out that fonds d’artichauts with mush 
rooms 

‘*Mamma, please, please understand me! Every step I 
take means spending more money, and I haven't yet had 
a chance to tell Frank about buying that table. What will 
he think of me?” 

“You are making out Francis a dragon, when he is 
really the most devoted of young husbands, in whose eyes 
Edie can do no wrong. Trust me, my love, it will all 
come right. If I could put my hand in my pocket and 
pay the whole thing for you, you know I would. But 
until the first of next month I am absolutely bankrupt. 
Even if you do run short, your husband will find some 
way to settle it. By-the-way, Edie, Mrs. Meredith’s care- 
taker is sending around the screen to-day, and that will 
put you in good-humor, to think you are the owner of 
such a lovely bit of Chippendale.” 

‘*The screen! Oh, mamma!” groaned Edith. 

“The screen! Oh, Edie! Why, child, don’t, for pity’s 
sake, let that weigh on you, when you won't have to pay 
for it till the autumn.” 


On the threshold of her door Edith met Atra Cura, in 
the shape of Mary the cook, bonneted and jacketed @ la 
mode, a lace veil drawn over the tip of a pug nose inflamed 
with crying, kid gloves upon her hands, and a bundle 
wrapped in newspaper under her arm. 

‘It’s sorry I am to be leavin’ you, ma’am,” sobbed the 
woman, ‘* but me self-rispect wouldn't suffer me to stay a 
day nor an hour longer in it wid that crathur Hutchings, 
an’ she insultin’ me an’ Susan, an’ the flat, an’ the fam’ly, 
till it would break your heart, and you'd think we was 
dust under the feet of her.” 

As Edith looked at her aghast, enter from the rear 
regions Susan, likewise equipped, carrying another bundle 
encased in newspaper, also brim full of wrath against the 
invader of their borders. 

In vain did Mrs. Allonby upbraid, did Edith expostulate. 
Both women held to their purpose of decamping on the 
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spot; so, disbursing to each with trembling fingers the 
small remnant of wages due to her, Edith stood speech- 
less, while the pair took their leave. 

Meanwhile Miss Hutchings, with a smile of suppressed 
triumph, remained victor of the glen, sitting in Edith’s 
little spare room amid a rain of pink snippings, putting 
the last touches upon a creation of dressmaker’s art that 
did her highest credit 

‘“Mamma! What shall I do? I should like to send 
Hutchings after them.” 

** And leave that bodice unfinished!” cried Mrs. Allonby. 
‘*My child, what madness! When you have reached my 
age you will treat all contre-temps with servants with per 
fect indifference. That comes of investing in cheap labor. 
What we shall do, after a biscuit and a glass of sherry, is 
to go down to Madame Celestine’s intelligence office and 
make her send two good ones up at once.” 

“If by good ones you mean servants at higher wages, 
I simply cannot,” said Edith, growing pale. ‘‘ What dis 
tresses me is that these two, to whom I have been so kind, 
should treat me in such a way. I think I could stand 
the rest.” 

‘**Here is a note,” cried her mother, pouncing upon an 


evidently new arrival. ‘Do read it, dear; I should not 
be surprised if it were a regret.” 
‘It és a regret,” said Edith, presently. ‘The Eger 


ton Leighs have just heard of the illness of their boy at 
boarding-school, und are leaving town this afternoon, so 
of course won't be here to-morrow. How sorry I am 
about their boy!” 

“Your uncle Julian consented to come to balance Cousin 
Clarissa?” 

“Yes; and the Leighs dropping out will give us room 
without that dreadful squeezing of elbows into other peo 
ple’s sides. How I wish, instead of Uncle Julian and 
Clarissa, who are at daggers drawn and must be kept 
apart, we had been able to ask Frank’s friends, the Eckerts! 
We could have put the bride, who is young and rich and 
pretty, next to old Mr. Delmain; he would have been sat 
isfied with somebody new, and, Frank would have been so 
pleased.” 

**Suppose we ask them to fill the Leighs’ places?” ex 
claimed Mrs. Allonby, with a sudden inspiration that it 
might perhaps be as well to try to make things agreeable 
for the home-coming of the master, ‘‘As you say, it 
would be such a pleasant surprise for dearest Francis.” 

*‘Now? At this late hour? Hardly, mamma.” 

‘Leave that to me. I'll write the note for you, and 
I'll manage the Eckerts won't be offended. Besides, since 
you have ordered for twelve, twelve you may as well 
have.” 

** Well, as I always wanted them, it will be no insincer- 
ity on my part,” cried Edith, brightening. ‘‘ Suppose, 
then, you write in my name, and make the note very, 
very nice, mamma, as you so well know how to do. No 
one writes such graceful notes as you. But I still feel a 
little uncomfortable about how to get over asking them 
at this late date.” , 

Don't worry. I shall manage it beautifully.” 








Then, while you are writing, I'll lose no time, but just 
run down to an intelligence office—not Celestine’s, but a 
cheapet and try to pick up two maids. 1 couldn't 
cat a mouthful of lunch if I had it now. When you have 
the note ready ring for a district messenger and send it to 
Mrs. Eckert’s house, which is luckily not far from here. 
Oh, I do hope they will come! 


om 


When Edith, having captured one meompetent and 
secured the promise of another early next morning, re 
turned to her home, an hour later, she was made glad by 
receiving the following missive 


My pear Mrs. Warrs,—Mr. Eckert and I will be de 
lighted to take an informal dinner with you at eight 
o'clock to-morrow, as you so kindly suggest, and I thank 
you for treating me, ss I should like to be considered, as 

Your friend, sincerely, 
Joe.LA SparMaN Eckert.” 


‘*Joella Sparman Eckert,” commented Mrs. Allonby. 
‘Is the lady as eccentric as her name, | wonder? Heaven 
send she may not come in a high dress to your ‘informal 
dinner 

Edith, too busy and careworn to heed this suggestion, 
darted off to install her new cook. Divided between the 
kitchen and the dining-room, where envoys from Porter 
had just looked in to review the fleld for to-morrow’s bat- 
tle, and running herself to open the front door, the after 
noon wore away before she found time to reflect, with a 
thrill, that Frank would be home for dinner 

Fer dinner! And dinner there was none. excepting 
such warmed-over relics as a hungry man, just off a long 
journey, would be justified in rejecting. Her heart went 
dewn when she had to make up her mind to send her 
poor dear out foraging to a restaurant or club for his 
evening meal. In any ease, it would not be pleasant for 
him to stay at home, with all the pantryful of china and 
vlass turned out on the dining room table, with Hutchings 
in a now fiendish temper in the spare room, a strange idiot 
in the kitchen, and mamma fussing with everything. 

Frank arrived while she was still in the throes of these 
considerings. Edie’s little ery of pure pleasure at sight 
of him went to his manly heart, and in his arms she felt 
that she could desist from even wishing Hutchings other 
than she was. But while Mr. Watts was suspending his 
hat and coat in the entry, a ring, answered by Edith, was 
followed by the entrance of a man obscured by a large 
and cumbrous twofold sereen. 

That's not for us,” said Mr. Watts, bluntly interposing 
himself 

‘Oh yes, it is, dear!” cried Edith, feeling as if she could 
drop through the floor Put it down, please, in here; 
ind that’s all, thank you.” 

Jerusalem!” remarked the master of the dwelling, as 
he followed his wife into the dining-room and beheld the 
confusion of the scene. ** What in the world’s up, Edie? 
No dinner? And that screen, I suppose, you've hired in 
for to-morrow? It’s an ugly thing, anyhow, and a blem 
ish to the 

They were alone. Edith cast herself upon his neck. 

“Oh, Frank! Iam in such dreadful trouble! But I'm 
so glad to get you back!” 

“Then let the trouble keep a while, Edie Don’t have 
1 cloud upon such a joy as mine is to get back.” 


The following day found the neat and cozy little home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Watts surrendered into the temporary 
keeping of a small army of alien servitors, who, arriving 
betimes, put to flight the possibility of peace in any corner 
of the rooms 

Immediately upon swallowing a hasty and ill-cooked 
breakfast, Frank, not quite se good-tempered as he had 
been the night before, took flight down town, leaving Edie 
to bear the brunt of her gratified ambition Mrs. Allonby 
and Julia, appearing soon afterwards to help, added to 
the confusion. Porter's people, with their continual de 
mands for something of which Edith did not know either 
the name or the locality, excited in the young house- 
keeper's breast a new sense of the paucity of her belong- 
ings. A brief interlude with the chef regarding the ab 
sence of bain-marie pans from her list of ironmongery 
sent her out of her tidy little kitchen with cheeks of burn- 
ing shame 

‘It’s no use telling me not to mind, mamma. I do 
mind, and so would anybody, having that chef look 
through one, in such a superior way, just because one 
didn’t know at first what is a bain-marte pan. How was 
I to know we needed one? You never taught me, and the 
man who sold us the kitchen things didn’t mention it. 
But I can't face that chef again Julia, the next time it is 
necessary for me to go into the kitchen, you may go and 
confer with him in my place.” 

“Of course, Edie. I shall be glad of something to do, 
as I left my embroidery at home, I was just going to ask 
if it would disturb you if I practised my right-hand exer 
cises a little while.’ 

“Tf you do I shall give up entirely!” said Edith, almost 
cross Oh, mamma, why don’t some of those wretched 
people we've asked write and say they can’t come? If 
they only knew how rejoiced I'd be to excuse them! Just 
at present I feel as if | had a personal enmity to each one 
of my expected guests, And tom so tired. Do you kaow, 
that new maid hasn't come, and the new cook positively 
declined to make the beds and tidy up the rooms, and 
so I appealed to Hutchings What do you suppose the 
insolent creature answered me?’ That in none of the 
families she had lived in had she been called on to do 
work below her station She has even left her own bed 
unmade; and so I was obliged to do everything in our 
rooms, and move the furniture, too, to give a little more 
space in the dressing-rooms to-night, What's that, Juley? 
The wine? Let him take 1 into the dining - room; and 

my him, please. Frank told me how much it would be. 
tt, back aches so, I feel as if I could never get off this 
lounge.” 

At noon arrived the butler and his assistant, who com- 
pleted the work of banishing the last remnant of repose 
from Edith’s home, The three ladies, driven from pillar 
to post, took refuge in a corner of the drawing-room, the 
rest of it being fully occupied with furniture turned out 
of the dining-room in a supreme endeavor to fit twelve 
chairs around the table and still permit the circulation of 
the men 
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‘Is it done?” asked Edith, faintly, when the head man 
returned to her, after a concluding effort. 

** It’s done, ma'am, and a bloomin’ hard job it were; but 
we made it by squeedgin’ the sideboard into the corner 
and takin’ out everythink else. We'll be obliged to set the 
dirty plates along the passageway to-night, which it is too 
narrer to admit of any table. And I have had to send my 
young man back to the shop, ma’am, and request them to 
send me a thinner one. Such a feller to eat, that boy is, 
ladies, it’s really scandalous, If you'll believe me, he eats 
on duty between the courses, and no restrainin’ him. Oth- 
erwise a promisin’ young man in the perfession. Hasn't 
the sense to see he’s a-standin’ in his own light by permis 
cus stuffin’. Take a case like this, for example. Why, I 
couldn’t give my mind to my duties for fear he'd be get- 
tin’ jammed behind Mr. Delmain’s chair. Mr. Delmain, 
with his—ahem !—proportions, couldn't be expected to set 
with his chair well into the table, now could he, ma’am?” 


At five o'clock, when the exhausted Edith was in her 
own room taking a cup of tea, Frank returned. Simulta- 
neously there wus a call to the kitchen, where the master, 
striding out, found the chef pointing a derisive finger at 
the new cook (serving as kitchen-maid), who was sitting 
on the floor with her back supported against the tubs, a 
look of imbecile amiability upon her face, and a cup and 
saucer in her hand. 

** She’s been havin’ her tea too strong, sir,” said the man. 
‘If you'll take my advice, you'll ship her and the lady’s- 
maid, who's been bothering the both of us all day togeth 
er. In all my experience I never saw a temper to equal 
that Miss Hutchings.” 

**How in the dickens are you going to get on without 
this creature?” cried Frank, swelling with wrath, as he 
assisted the woman to her feet and bade her take herself 
off his premises at once 

‘It’s nothing, sir. We are used to such little accidents. 
If you will kindly send a messenger to our place they will 
have another one here in no time ” 


At half past seven Edith, endued in the new pink crépe 
—which, in unwilling tribute to the odious Hutchings, it 
must be said, was an immense success—came out into her 
drawing-room to flutter among her lamps and candles, 
pat into shape her pillows, and impart to the pretty room 
the last touches that must come from the mistress’s hand. 

Frank, following her, paused to look, well pleased, upon 
her fresh beauty, that had survived even the trials of the 
day. Hutchings, in a black silk gown and long muslin 
apron, also emerged from retirement, and was on duty to 
await the ladies in the hall. Strange to say, that insuf 
ferable woman was now all smiles, servility, acquiescence, 
having apparently exhausted her powers of torment of 
all around her Te temporary butler, and an emaciated 
youth who had succeeded him of cherubic outline, had 
just left the table, temptingly set forth with bridal silver, 
with white and gold Haviland china, with pink shaded 
candles, with pink roses and starry marguerites. ‘The 
atmosphere of the rooms was cool; the turmoil of the day 
wus over; for the first time Mrs. Watts breathed free 
Actually there was to be, then, it seemed, some pleasure 
connected with this offering of hospitality to one’s friends 
Determined to put aside the haunting consciousness of 
troubles yet to come, Edith’s smiles and dimples returned 
to her rosy face 

‘Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Isn't it all lovely? I 
do believe it is going to be a tremendous success. And 
I'm so glad you can show your home and your wife to 
Eckert at their very top notch!” 

‘I don’t know, Edie,” he answered. ‘* You meant it 
for the best, of course, but if I'd have realized what a 
swell affair this was going to be, I don't think I'd have 
asked Eckert He will be surprised. He knows exactly 
what my income is, and how much I need more money 
It will seem inconsistent, extravagant; but there! don't 
let me croak when you are happy. After all, we have 
money enough to meet the expense of this, and we won't 
repeat it in a hurry.” 

Edith, conscious of a cold tremor inside, could find no 
answer 

At that moment there was a ring. The emaciated 
young man hastened to the door. Hutchings stood ef- 
ficiently behind him. Cousin Clarissa Jennings was the 
first arrival 

‘‘Hum! The first, am 1?” said that amiable spinster 
“Thought the hour was, or ought to be, half past seven. 
Can't think what young people of limited means are com- 
ing to nowadays, imitating the ways of great establish 
ments. And so, Mr. Watts, you haven't been back since 
you dined with me to finish our little discussion about the 
tariff? Now don’t get excited; I'm not going to oppose 
you again. I told Edith’s mother she had a mine of gun- 
—— in the family. And pray who's to take me in? 
Not my host, I hope, if we want to keep the peace!” 

** Mr. and Mrs. Eckert,” announced the emaciated young 
man. 

Edith gavea gasp. Mrs. Eckert, a fresh-faced, pleasant 
young woman, had arrived, as Mrs. Allonby had feared 
she might, attired in a rich demi-toilette of satin rising to 
the throat. Eckert, long, lank, and keen of visage, came 
shambling in behind her, rubbing his hands together— 
looking bored at the outset, Frank discerned 

And there was Edith, ber fair shoulders emerging like 
Aphrodite’s from a foam of pink frills, her bare arms 
gloved to the elbow. And even old Clarissa’s neck-bones 
were visible under her diamond necklace, her thin arms 
uncovered under balloon sleeves of black lace. 

What Mrs. Eckert might, could, or would think was 
swept away from her hostess’s mind by a startling sound 
from the dining-room. A crash as of some heavy body 
falling upon china and glass! The noise unmistakable of 
splintered treasures! The sound of all other sounds most 
awful to the ear of the housekeeper! 

What Edith would have given to abandon her guests 
and rush out to investigate the calamity only she knew. 
In the few moments of embarrassed conversation that en- 
sued broken china was apparent in the countenance of 
every participant. 

Then the arrival of guests, male and female, filled the 
little room to overflowing; and lastly, the appearance of 
Mrs. Carruthers, always a comfort to dilatory servants be- 
cause of her known habit of keeping every dinner waiting, 
left no reason for further delay of the announcement of 
dinner. 


Still, dinner was not announced. Edith, who had been 
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talking with one eye and one ear upon the door, felt her- 
self babbling veriest nonsense in her anxiety as to what 
was going on outside. At last she made a feint of open- 
ing the curtains of the door into the hall to let in air, and 
there encountered Hutchings, smiling detestably. 

‘*What in the world is keeping dinner back, Hutch- 
ings?” she asked, in a ghostly whisper. ‘‘ What was 
broken?” 

‘It was the leg of the screen, ma’am, that came un- 
glued, and it fell over on the table and smashed a lot. 
And as there was only even dozens of glass, they had to 
send back to Porter's for some more,” said the happy 
handmaiden. 

“ That screen!” said poor Edith, to herself, returning 
to her guests, Casabianca upon the burning deck showed 
no more fortitude than did she, however, until the wel- 
come arrival of the butler upon the door-sill. Even the 
evident cold surprise of Mrs. Carruthers that she should 
be kept waiting for her dinner did not daunt her hostess, 
There are some moments of earthly experience so poignant 


“that the spirit of mortal rises superior to them, to expand 


its godlike wings in the empyrean. 


**Egad! it’s a revelation, this pretty home! ‘ Love 
among the roses,’ch?” old Beau Delmain was saying in 
Edith’s ear. ‘*‘ We owe Watts a grudge for picking the 
fairest rose of all.” 

‘*] wonder what he would have said to see me, in a 
dressing-sacque, making beds this morning,” said Edith, 
to herself. ‘1 wish he would turn around and devote 
himself to Mrs. Eckert again. She is evidently depressed 
by all these women, and the talk getting so far away from 
her; and chiefly by her dress. No woman can forget that 
she is not dressed up toan occasion. I fancy she is a little 
stiff with me, too, though I've said everything nice to her 
since we sat down at table. And there are Mr. Eckert 
and Mrs. Bob Stryker—who I thought would enjoy having 
him—not progressing very well. Mrs. Bob likes talkin 
about city government, and so on, so 1 thought she sae 
draw Eckert out. But he seems moody, and Mrs. Bob 
resents any one who don’t respond to her advances. Poor 
Frank is having a slow time with Mrs. Carruthers. He 
would like to be free to talk to Mrs. Bob, but he can’t, as 
Mrs. Carruthers keeps her shoulder turned on Unele Jul- 
ian, preferring Frank; and no wonder! What a beauty 
he is, my Frank, and how easily he presides over his own 
table! Gay, but not too gay, courteous and thoughtful 
of all. Hum! It’s easy for Frank to be gay. He 
don’t know all J know of what's to come. I wonder I 
should have always thought dinners the only pleasant 
way to entertain. Before | was married I wanted to 
go to nothing else. And now I shall never want to give 
them, lamsure. But, thanks to Porter, this thing's going 
along, as far as the service is concerned, Nobody can say 
our dinner is not well cooked and well served, if there 7s 
an awful gap in my beautiful white and gold china and 
my gold-rimmed glass!” 


Meantime let us indulge in a few glimpses into the in- 
ner consciousness of her guests, to show how far Mrs. 
Watts’s efforts in their behalf were succeeding. 

Mrs. Carruthers: ‘It is very hot, and coming here at all 
was ridiculous for me. But | am so tired of the regular 
thing. And, besides, this young man is handsome, and dif 
ferent from most of them. The lust time I met him he 
almost kept me awake. But fancy their asking those 
Eckert people to meet me!” 

Beau Delmain: ‘‘ Egad! but it’s an ambitious little thing 
to begin this way, when they're all but paupers! Pity she 
didn’t marry my old friend Tom Midas, who would have 
given her a full purse and a wide swing, instead of trying 
to wreck this fellow Watts, under the impression it's love 
in a cottage and the world well lost. However, it’s no 
business of mine, and she’s still the prettiest creature of 
her year. None of the rest of em can hold a candle to 
her; by Jove, that cheek next me is like a wall-peach at 
its best.” 

Mrs. Bob Stryker: ‘‘ Well, these sturdy American citi- 
zens can be depressing when they try. This man is hope 
less; one would almost think him in a fit of sulks. And I, 
whose boast is that I can always find something to draw 
out aman upon at dinner! Wonder if he’s preoccupied 
with his heiress, over there by Beau Delmain? She's raw, 
certainly, or she wouldn't have come bere to-night dressed 
like a nun; but she’s got sense, and temper too, if I'm not 
mistaken. With their money it won't take her long to 
get up to the top. Easy to see why the Wattses asked 
them, but they might have put it off and not inflicted 
them on us.” 

Envious young lady (not mentioned before, but one of 
Edith’s friends, paired off with a golden youth beloved of 
fashion): ‘‘ Edie Watts thinks she’s imposing on us by 
all this style, but J know they are dead poor, and even 
walk everywhere because they can’t afford cabs. That's 
her old pink satin she has on, made over in the house, no 
doubt, by a woman at one-fifty per day. Edie couldn't 
give more. And fancy her asking Mrs. Carruthers, and 
Mrs Carruthers coming! I suppose the Wattses will go 
without butter on their bread for months, to pay for this 
outburst.” 

The golden youth: Nothing at all. 

Mrs. Eckert: *‘ It is a shame; a slight I will not put up 
with. Icould cry if 1 were not ashamed. These women 
think I don't know how to dress; and I with all those 
Paris gowns in my trousseau that I have not had a chance 
to wear! Asked yesterday, to fillupagap! That deceitful 
note! I didn’t believe a young girl like this could have 
written it, assuritig me that it was a little informal ‘ fam- 
ily ’ affair, and I falling into the trap so readily! Tom sees 
how I feel, and he is worried for me, and hardly speaking. 
Oh! when we get home I shall relieve my mind by telling 
him all I feel, and then see whether he gets me to have 
anything more to do with these Wattses of his, that he’s 
talked so much about!” 

Uncle Julian: ‘‘ What's the boy about to be spending 
money at such a pace? Must be getting on faster than I 
thought, or else that little wife is leading him into ex- 
travagance. Don't suppose I need pinch in my summer 
trip abroad to give them that five hundred I had laid 
aside to help them out with; and am glad 1 haven’t men- 
tioned it to Francis.” 

Cousin Clarissa: ‘‘ Just as I supposed. Making a show 
on nothing. No brains in that pretty little head of hers, 
or else he is weakling, as well as a very rude fellow. I’m 
glad I came here to see for myself what Louisa Allonby 
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is always telling me about—‘ poor dear Edie’s struggles to 
make the most of her tiny income.’ Strikes me my money 
had better go to the Orphans’ Home, for endowments of 
which.our rector begged so beautifully last Sunday, than 
to be made ducks and drakes of by these Wattses.’ 

Mr Eckert: ‘I must look into this.” 

Mr. Bob Stryker (a rather sardonic man, who usually 
lets his wife talk for him): ‘‘ Mrs. Allonby’s daughter!” 


And that was what Edie got for her venture to enter- 
tain society. 

Before her guests had begun—almost inimediately after 
coffee—to drop off, Mrs. Watts’s little head was a prey to 
a splitting headache. Her feet burned in her satin slip- 
pers; she longed so for them to go that she feared they 
would read her impatience in her face. 

And when the vestibule door closed upon the last to de- 
part, and Frank returned to her side, he found the long 
strain had relaxed to leave her in a fit of hysterical 
weeping. 

No need to call Miss Hutchings to the rescue. Frank's 
strong arms supported her into her own room; his blun- 
dering fingers aided her in her toilet. And when he 
laid her upon her little lounge and knelt beside her, 
showering soothing words and kisses, Edith stopped sob- 
bing and closed her eyes. In this way she would have 
liked to go on forever. 

“Edie darling, speak to me. 
cried, alarmed at her silence. 

“Nothing, Frank. Nothing, at least, but cowardice. 
I feel as if outside that door of my room the wreck of 
our happiness was taking place. And here, with you by 
me, I don’t mind anything. But I must tell you—all— 
every single bit, and then you will never respect your 
wickedly wasteful wife again. I'm in debt, and I have 
spent all you gave me besides; everything about this 
wretched dinner has gone against me, for two weeks I 
have worried over it, and have been carried from one ex- 
penditure into another, till I don’t fairly know where I 
stand. And you, poor darling, working and toiling to 
give me this home, and to live within our means—what 
wrong have I done to you!” 

**Whatever you've done, Edie, it’s forgiven; and we'll 
live it down, for all you look so desperately guilty and 
afraid. My own wife, never again show me such an ex- 
pression on your face. Your tender conscience makes 
you exaggerate what, I have no doubt, is only a bad pinch 
of experience for us both, and after you have had a good 
night’s sleep you will be ready to confront it bravely with 
me, and let us see how best vo remedy the mischief.” 


What is it now?” he 


But, all the same, Edith could never be brought to look 
again with any complacency upon, either the so-called 
Chippendale sereen or the dining-table acquired at auc- 
tion. When, in the course of a year or two, improving 
fortunes enabled Mr. Watts to become the proprictor of a 
house in a situation of which Mrs. Allonby approved, 
these two articles of furniture mysteriously disappeared— 
it is supposed, to find their way again under the hammer 
of the auctioneer. 

Cousin Clarissa, living and flourishing, gives no evi- 
dence of inclination to include the Wattses among the ben- 
eficiaries of her will. Mrs, Carruthers, who ‘‘ took up” 
the young couple for a while, seems now, entirely to their 
satisfaction, to have dropped them from her intimacy. 

Mrs. Allonby, sailing soon after the dinner, with the 
intention of giving ‘Julia, poor girl, who had only one 
interest in life, an opportunity to bear the music at Bai 
reuth,” has not yet returned to America. But she writes 
charming letters, full of affectionate, if impracticable, 
advice, to her dearest Francis and Edie, and sends them 
lovely presents, upon which they pay duties in excess of 
pat or value. Uncle Julian’s gifts, now resumed, are of 
a more substantial nature. 

The matter of the Eckerts threatened to be more serious 
than the rest. But it was adjusted by the good sense of 
the men and the good feeling of the women—and Mrs. 
Eckert is now among Edie’s friends, one of those most to 
be relied upon for acts of kindness and real affection.. As 
Mrs. Bob Stryker predicted, Mrs. Eckert is getting to the 
front 

And Edic? This little episode in her life may as well 
not have been written if it does not show that her happi- 
ness was founded upon a rock. 

THE END. 


HARMONY IN A FLAT. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 
I.—THE DINING-ROOM, 


T dweller in a flat has the advantage over many of 

her wealthier sisters in that she is not forced to sub 
mit to that most dreary apartment of the regulation city 
house—a basement dining-room. There is something pe- 
culiarly depressing in the descent to the bottommost 
depths of the house, to a low-browed, too often insuffi- 
ciently lighted room, where on cloudy days it is necessary 
to light the gas, and from the windows of which the 
principal view of the street consists of the feet of pedes- 
trians and the wheels of vehicles. It passes compre- 
hension that many city housekeepers so frequently sit 
in this apartment to sew or read. Surely it is penance 
enough to be obliged to partake of countless would-be 
cheerful meals in this vaultlike room. Still, the base- 
ment dining-room is in many houses a necessity, and our 
flat-holdcr may well congratulate herself on the airy, sunny 
apartment in which she and her little family gather three 
times a day. 

While eating is undeniably a duty, it is also in many 
American homes the main recreation in which the business 
man allows himself to indulge. From morning to night 
he toils, and, worse still, worries, and it is at meal hours 
that he loosens the screws and rests. That is the only 
chance he has to sit down and converse with wife and 
children, and the thought of this breathing space is, when 
he takes time for thought, the bright spot in his busy, 
wearing day. Therefore, the dining-room should, above 
all other parts of the house, be bright and cheery. 

The first matter to be considered is that of floor-cover- 
ing. Where there are children who constantly drop 
crumbs, a carpet is out of the question, and is thoroughly 
unsuitable. Of course the ideal floor is of highly polished 
hard-wood, in the centre of which a rug is laid. But as 
our housekeeper of moderate means may aspire to no such 
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elegance as this, she must do the next best thing and have 
her floor stained. If our Mary's John is at all “‘ handy” 
about the house, many dollars may be saved in the course 
of the year. In this case he may color his own floors. 
Red-cherry stain is pretty for the dining-room, and should 
extend two or three feet from the wall, according to the 
size of the room. The centre of the floor. upon which the 
table stands, is left bare, as it is to be covered with a rug. 
If Mary does not possess a drugget of the requisite dimen- 
sions, she may, at a slight expense, make one that will suit 
her purpose quite as well as would a production of a loom 
of the Orient, Three breadths of “filling” of a solid 
color and of the necessary length, sewed carefully together 
and finished on all four sides by a border of harmonious 
hues, will prove serviceable and pretty. Olive green isan 
excellent color for this purpose, as is also a dark terra- 
cotta. 

The furniture of a small dining-room generally consists 
of a table, six chairs, and a sideboard or buffet. In this 
latter are kept table-linen and small silver, and on it orna- 
mental pieces of cut glass, silver, or dainty china. There 
is seldom more than one closet, so shallow that it will not 
hold all the crockery of which a housekeeper finds herself 
possessed. And here again let John come to her assist- 
ance, or, if he is not adequate to the occasion, she must ap- 
rg to a carpenter, to whom she may explain her scheme. 

t is simply this: at a distance from the floor of three- 
quarters of the height of the wall may be fastened small 
wooden brackets upside down. To what would be the 
top, but is now the bottom of these brackets, is screwed a 
shelf of stained wood about five inches wide. The shelf 
may run all the way around the room, and holds the pieces 
of china which are not iv constant use. Along the front 
of the upper side of this ledge are nailed narrow strips to 
prevent the fragiles from slipping off Plates, bowls, 
pitchers, and other large and showy articles will be found 
to-be very effective at this height from the floor. On the 
under side of the shelf may be placed screw-hooks, from 
which are hung dainty-cups, small creamers, and the like. 
If-one approve of this ceramic decoration she will bu 
cheap Japanese cups for this purpose, if she has not enough 
crockery of her own to carry out the idea as she would 
wish It is not necessary to have the shelf run all the way 
around the wall. It may be placed only between two 
windows, or over the mantel-piece. In any part of the 
room it will be found convenient and effective. 

It is well to place the sideboard at the end of the din- 
ing-room nearest to the kitchen-door. This is usual! 
opposite the door by which one enters the room from hall 
or dining-room, and it is always pleasing to the eye to 
meet at the first glance a buffet upon which rests well- 
kept glass and silver. 

A screen is not an absolute necessity in the dining-room, 
but it is so thoroughly useful as well as ornamental that 
our housekeeper will hardly be willing to dispense with it. 
Inexpensive and very effective screens are to be bought at 
any Japanese store, but still cheaper ones may be made at 
home. Any carpenter will make the wooden frame, which 
is-easily covered by the veriest tyro in home-made uphol- 
stery. The covering may be of any material, such as denim 
or Danish cloth, of a color to harmonize with the floor 
rug, and is secured in place by brass-headed nails. Where 
there is but one servant, who must act as both cook and 
waitress, it is impossible to keep the door connecting din- 
ing-room and kitchen closed, and while a screen plhced a 
few feet from this entrance does not exclude sounds and 
odors, it does shut out the view of range, sink, etc., and is, 
moreover, ornamental. 

Soiled table-linen accumulates with astonishing rapidity, 
and a drawer in the sideboard is often, at the end of the 
week, fairly stuffed with napkins, doilies, tray and table 
cloths. This manner of disposing of the obnoxious ar- 
ticles awaiting the weekly cleansing is both inconvenient 
and untidy. It is far better to have constructed what 
looks like a window-bench, covered with material like that 
of which the screen is composed. In reality it is a box 
with a hinged top, in which the soiled linen may be de- 
posited as it is removed from the table. It is thus out of 
the way and in no danger of being gnawed by hungry 
mice, who often frequent buffet drawers. 

Here I would make another suggestion. It is that two 
deep drawers be fastened on the lower side of the bot- 
tom shelf of the china-closet. This shelf is, as a rule, 
about two and a half to three feet from the floor, The 
drawers, therefore, can be fully a foot deep. They 
should be lined throughout with tin, and used as recep- 
tacles for cake and bread. These edibles will thus be 
kept from the heated or damp air, and the most persistent 
rodent will hardly work his way through an inside lining 
of tin, no matter how tempting may be the tidbit for 
which he labors. These drawers can be removed, scalded 
out, and sunned as often as the housekeeper wishes. The 
one containing cake may be secured, if desirable, by the 
purchase of a staple, clamp, and padlock, the key of which 
may be in the mistress’s charge. 

In selecting furniture for a flat dining-room, our house- 
keeper should bear in mind that large and massive articles 
are out of place in a small apartment. Space is what she 
needs, and all things should be purchased with this 
thought uppermost. Extension dining-tables are made 
three feet and four feet in width. One three feet wide is 
amply large for the average household. It looks quite as 
well as one measuring a foot more from side to side, while 
the additional space it allows will be a blessing in the 
small room. Three-foot tables may be bought with the 
same number of leaves as have the larger tables. 

Chairs should be of as handsome wood and as elaborate- 
ly carved as the purse will allow. In this, as in most 
things, quality is to be considered above quantity. Better 
alight, strong, hand-made dining-chair than a cheap, bulky, 
leather-covered article. The one is just what it seems to be 
and will stand wear; the other is pretentious and unstable. 

Cabinet-makers, with an eye to the needs of the flat- 
dweller, now manufacture three-sided buffets which fit 
into the corner of the dining-room, and, as they do not 
project, take very littke room. They are pretty and im- 
mensely convenient, and will be fully appreciated by the 
woman who must economize space. it. however, a square 
sideboard is preferred it should be small, as nothing makes 
a room look more out of proportion than a massive piece 
of furniture taking up most of that part of the apartment 
in which it stands. 

Unless our housekeeper has pictures, such as fruit, fish, 
and game pieces, which by the nature of their subjects 
are suited to the dining-room, she would do well to leave 
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the walls bare. Or she may suspend a few choice plates, 
cups, or saucers here and there. Patent holders come for 
this purpose, and secure the delicate china beyond all 
chance of falling. Family portraits should never be hung 
in a dining-room, as they are as much out of place here as 
dishes would be in a bedroom. 
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fPHE Prison Guild of New York, which has, since its 
organization a year ago, done much to ameliorate the 
condition of the inmates of the city prisons, has recently 
formed a sewing-class for women prisoners. At first the 
scheme did not seem feasible, since needles, coming under 
the head of deadly implements, were not permitted in 
prison; but the matter was finally settled by the pledge 
that certain women of the Guild would always be present 
to superintend the class. The prisoners look forward ea- 
gerly to the two afternoons a week in which the monotony 
of their lives will be lightened by the sewing-class, and 
the thought that they are to own the garments they make 
heightens their interest. The Guild, of which Mrs. Beek- 
man de Peyster is president and Mrs. Edward Lauterbach 
vice-president, furnishes the material and prepares it for 
the women of the class. 


tat ~ 


Foremost among the worthy and successful institutions 
of Cincinnati stands Christ Hospital and the Elizabeth 
Gamble Deaconess Home, founded by the late James 
Gamble, of that city, as a memorial of his dead wife. Mr. 
Gamble, of the well-known firm of Procter & Gamble, was 
a wealthy man and a devout Methodist, and the hospital 
and the home connected with it are in direct charge of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The work of the Deacon- 
esses includes not only the care of the sick and the visit 
ing of the poor, but the charge of industrial schools 
and kindergartens. An Italian mission also comes under 
their care, and they visit the Workhouse, the City Hospital, 
the Jail, and the House of Detention, carrying reading 
matter to the inmates, and endeavoring to influence them 
for good. This work is done by the visiting Deaconesses; 
but the hospital, which will »ccommodate a hundred pa 
tients, is in the charge of others of the order, who have 
received the special training of nurses. The training- 
school is, indeed, one of the chief features of the Home. 
There is a large and efficient staff of medical attendants 
connected with the hospital, and no efforts are spared to 
keep it at the highest standard of excellence. The Misses 
Gamble, daughters of the founder, take a vivid interest 
in all connected with the work of the Home, visit it con 
stantly, and subscribe generously to its support. 


The only Protestant school in New York that is under 
French patronage is the Ecole Maternelle in South Fifth 
Avenue, where, under the motherly care of Madame Le- 
gereau, thirty small children of French parentage spend 
long, happy days. They are all children of the poor, and 
the schoo! partakes of the nature of a créche to some ex 
tent, although the youngest child is only four. The little 
ones are taught reading and writing, geography, arith- 
metic, and singing; are treated each morning to a good 
bath, and at noon to a big bow! of soup apiece, and are 
otherwise well tended from the time they are brought 
there by the mothers on the way to work until six at night, 
when the tired women call for the children on the way 
home from work. There is a nominal fee of fifty cents a 
week for the care and instruction, but it is not always paid 
by the very poor. A good part of the day is spent by the 
youngsters in healthy play, and few of them fail to take a 
hee nap each day. 


The bicycle tea at Claremont, while not so brilliant a 
sight as last year, was none the less extremely pretty. 
Wind and weather had apparently combined against the 
success of the entertainment, and the management decided 
it was safer to put the tables inside on the glass-enclosed 
piazza than to have them on the lawn, as had at first been 
intended. The piazza at Claremont is very well adapted 
for anything of this sort, and admitted of the tables being 
arranged in a sort of semicircle, which prevented the ugly 
look which a lot of tables arranged in squares is almost 
sure to have. The flower-booth was the first inside the 
door, and was exceedingly artistic in its arrangements. 
The tea table and the candy-table were also extremely 
pretty, and the women in charge wore their newest and 
freshest spring gowns, so that every table looked like 
a flower-table, so bright and brilliant was the coloring, 
while the hats, covered as they are this year with flow 
ers of every hue, looked quite like beds of flowers. The 
band was on the lawn in a bower of greens, and oceasion- 
ally people strayed out for a few moments at atime. The 
coaching parade went by Claremont at one time in the af- 
ternoon, which gave an additional excitement. While the 
affair was not so brilliant as it would have been had the 
weather proved more favorable, none the less a large num 
ber of tickets were sold,and the Burnham Industrial Farm, 
for which the entertainment was given, realized quite a sum. 


There were not so many coaches in line this year as 
usual at the coaching parade, and the dull day made the 
light gowns worn by the women look rather cold; but still 
the parade was a beautiful sight, so perfectly appointed 
in every detail were the turnouts. The start was from the 
Metzopolitan Club, after an elaborate breakfast had been 
served the guests. The route lay through Central Park to 
Seventy-second Street, then out to Riverside Drive, up to 
Claremont,and back to the Metropolitan Club. There were 
five coaches driven by the members from New York, and 
two came from Philadelphia. The women all wore new 

owns for the occasion. Miss Katherine Duer, who made 

er début as bridemaid to Consuelo Vanderbilt, and who 
has been one of the belles this winter, looked particularly 
stunning in a white gown with white lace hat. Wraps were 

uite out of keeping with the pretty gowns,and yet some of 
the bystanders did not hesitate to express their opinion that 
the occupants of the coaches must have felt quite cold. 
Small hats were worn in preference to large ones, but the 
brilliance of coloring in the trimmings quite did away 
with any quiet look that the small hats otherwise might 
have had. 
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Banres’ Bras, 


For pattern and description see No. VITI 
on pattern-eheet Supplement. 






Frock ror CHILD ONE Litre Boy’s FiLan- 
YEAR OLD NEL WRAPPER 

For pattern and description For pattern and descrip- 

see No. X1X. on pattern- tion see No. XX. on pat- 

sheet Supplement tern-sheet Supplement. 











Bay's JACKET, 
GuIMPE, AND PET 
TICOAT WAIST 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see No. XIV. on pat- 
tern-shect Supplement. 





Back or Grru's Frock, Fre. 5 on 
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BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
IX.—CONCERNING BATHING 


‘+ allegory which makes Venus, 
the Goddess of Beauty, rise from the 
waters is one which should be constant 
ly borne in mind by every woman who 
wishes to become beautiful or to retain 
to an advanced age the beauty which 
she possesses. The frequent use of the Coat ror CuiLp FRoM 











Baby Boy's Cap. 
For pattern and description 
see No. ILL. on pattern-sheet 
Sopplement. 


bath is an indispensable condition of the 1 ro 2 YRARS OLD. 
freshness, the smoothness, and the trans For pattern and description 
parency of complexion which can make see No. II. on pattern- 
even the plainest features attractive, and sheet Supplement. 
which bestow on beautiful features their 


crowning charm Modern science has 
made clear to every comprehension the 
law underlying a practice which pre- 
vailed among the Eastern nations as a 
religious rite, and which, as a luxury, 
was carried to an almost injurious excess 
by the Romans. The skin, which is the 
grand emunctory of the body—that is to 
say, the organ which eliminates from the 
system, by means of perspiration and 
other excretions, the morbifie, acrid, and 
irritating principles that would become 
prejudicial to health if allowed to re 
main — requires constant cleansing to 
maintain it in a state of healthful ac 
tivity. Not only is cleanliness mext to 
godliness, holiness, wholeness, moral in 
tegrity; it is also the first condition of 
all lasting beauty, and, as some moralists 
believe, even of moral integrity itself 
When it is considered that the skin, in 
the same way in which it relieves the 


sanres’ Surets, Perricoars, AND DRAWERS 
For pattern and description see No, 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
INFANT'S LonG CLOAK AND BONNE?. 
For pattern and description see No. XVIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Bapy's Cap. 
For description 






si nee No. XVIII Baby's Knirrep Boorrr 
Fig. 1.—Bany’s HAL¥F-Lone Fig. 2.—CurisTentne } on pattern-sheet — For description see pattern-sheet 


Frock. Rope. | Supplement. Supplement. 
For pattern and description see No, V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


internal organs of deleterious matter through one system in the latter no less than in the former case, the bath 
of vessels, conveys to the blood through another system should be taken with certain precautions, and in accord 
of vessels the deleterious matter with which it may be ance with certain rules. Before entering a bath of any 
brought in contact, the danger will be understood of using kind the hands should first be wet, then the forehead, then 
cosmetics which may contain arsenic or lead, or some other the rest of the face and chest; otherwise the blood may 
poisonous substance, that not only leaves the skin, after a rush to the head, causing redness and unsightly blotches 
temporary improvement, in a worse condition than before, on the face. 


but may even produce a serious derangement of the When a warm or tepid bath is taken, the towels used 
health, if not some incurable malady. should also be warm. 
As an instance of the danger attending the contact with Persons of a robust constitution may take warm or cold 


the skin of poisonous substances, it is related that a wo- baths indifferently, and prolong them at pleasure; but del- 
man who had taken a bath in a vessel in which her hus-  icate persons should take the tepid bath only, the duration 
band, a naturalist, had carelessly left some arsenical paste, of which should never exceed a quarter of an hour. 
was shortly afterwards seized with a violent colic, and Many persons find a bath of even this duration exhaust- 
died in great agony a few days later. ing, and in some cases it will be prudent to abstain alto- 
The virtues of the bath as a remedial agent are well gether from an entire bath, washing and immediately 
known, and need not be alluded to; its virtues as a cos- drying the body in parts. 
Dorrep Musuin APRON TRIMMED wirH Lace metic are not less efficacious; but to obtain the best results, Sea-bathing, while beneficial to persons of sanguine 
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temperament and those inclined to stoutness, is in general injurious 
to persons of slender build and delicate constitution, especially if in 
judiciously prolonged. Sea-bathing is prejudicial to the beauty of 
the skin, which it hardens and roughens if long continued. 

The beneficial effects of the tepid bath are increased by the use of 
the flesh- brush, the hair of which should be fine and soft. The 
brush should be slightly moistened with tincture of benzoin. This 
is prepared by mixing 1 part of pulverized benzoin with 4 parts of 
alcohol of 86 degrees, allowing the mixture to stand a fortnight, stir 
ring it occasionally, and filtering-before bottling it for use. 

The soap used for the bath should be moistened frequently, while 
using, in water mixed with tincture of benzoin in the proportion of a 
small teaspoonful of tincture of benzoin to a full tumbler of water. 

The benzoin-water should not be used in washing the face. The 
following will be found an excellent receipt for toilet soap 


White castile suap .... detest se . inal .. 500 gramea, 
Spermaceti sald aa abana wee cetee . wvates on 0 
Ga ain ve badcccentcccevecete ee Pee inn 
Honey estes CeSes Cocvesesecssecoooeesceccscos. GB ® 
NE Fo ccxcccncenssedehsce senaesbese oe es 
Ge GOED 5 0 ccwcdveccccccccccccccévecs . ssoeosee 
en PET TCT ae ‘ 
; Alcohol with five drops of attar of roses added... ...... 4 “ 
_ J 
” *s . . . 
oS Melt the soap and the spermaceti in a bain-marie, mix them thor 
of oughly with the other ingredients, and pour the mixture into moulds 


“4 
oO" Oli jy. 


ut 


Fig. 1.—Piqué Frock ror Gin Fig, 2.—Frock ror Girt Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy rrom Fig. 4—Kriir Surr ror Boy Fig. 5.—Dress ror Giri Fig. 6.—F rock ror 
FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. FROM 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. FROM 13 TO 14 YEARS OLD. GIRL FROM 6 To 8 
For pattern and description see No. For description see pattern-sheet For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see {For Back, see Page 428 ] YEARS OLD 
XV. on paitern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. No. XILL. on pattern-sheet Suppl For or and description see —- For description see pattern- 
No. XL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 7.—Surr ror Boy rrom Fig. 8.—Wasu Surr ror Boy Fig. 9.—Suir ror Boy rrom Fig. 10.—Gincuam Frock For Fig. 11.—Dimiry Frock ror Gir. 
10 ro 12 YEARS OLD. From 6 To 7 YEARS OLD. 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. Girt FROM 9 TO 12 YEARS OLD. FROM 5 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. For pattern and description see No. For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No, LX. on 
Supplement. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement, IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has | wed fo wer fifty years by millions of 
mothers f t en eething, with perfect 

It soothes the ch , softens the gumea, allays 
‘ it es | « the best remedy for 
a aa & ts in every part of the 
world Twer idv.) 

Surrnior to V md Cu nbhera, Créme Simon, 
marve mus f ' sion and light cutaneous 
iflect i t riifies the skin. J. 
Simon wi Ba Paris; Pann & Trcroap, 
New ¥ k. Dro I fumers, Fancy-goods stores. 

‘ ) 

Ih Fike x is 100 per nt. pure 
and n't tu vw re It is not an imita 
ther t he ha sny other float 
i ‘ i : v pame te on each 
wre} t Red wrappers only.—[(Ade.] 
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The Woman’s 










a Mi . 
+ Bicycle... 
: In strength, lightness, grace, and 
& ment Model 41 Columbia is un- 
approached by any other make. 


elegance of finish and equip- 


saddles are recommended by riders and 
physicians as proper in shape and adjust- 

ment, and every 
) C detail of equipment 


contributes to com- 
fort and pleasure. 


$1002." 


alike. 


The Columbia Cat- 
alogue, handsomest 






art work of the 


\ with ar,is free 


rom Colum- 








— bia agent, or is 
My e mailed for 
, y two 2-cent 










stamps. 
POPE 
Mfg.Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 








Bicycle Possibilities 


Can the highest type and 
grade of bicycle be built and 
sold with a fair margin of 
profit for less than $100? 
THIS TION HAS BEEN 


Y SOLVED IN 
The 


A thoroughly modern plant 
for bicycle panting Se finest of auto- 
matic machinery and great productive 
capacity, coupled with wide experience 
and highest mec skill, 
have ena us to produce a bicycle 
which has no superior in the world in 

t of quality, design and finish at 


A FAIR PRICE 
Waverley popularity has been justly earned 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Eastern Wholesale Branch, 339 B'way,N.Y. 


Catalogue free by mail 
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A Man with a Family 


’ 


( 


( 


§ bread. 


2 diseases greater strength and healthy flesh, and gives 
} nursing mothers just the nourishment they want. 
: To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. 

} Prepared by ( 


should study its needs: wholesome food, proper clothing, 3 
good air, exercise and (not the least necessary) an occasional 
tonic. For debility will creep in. 


pNHEUSER-BUscy, | 
( 





is a food drink. One sup of it will give you more grain § 
strength—actual nourishment—than a dozen loaves of { 
It gives consumptives and sufferers from wasting | 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. : 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. @ 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
O. MEYER & CO., 24-2'7 West St., New York City. § 
R. NAEGELI, Hoboken, New Jersey. , 


THIMIG BOTTLING OO., 435 to 443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS iso ‘seer 








It is positively unchange- 


Will No t Crock * able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





lage aati / All Leading 
yy em “UOLaT Skit vjtQack Dry —. 





ALL RIDERS 


ie 





REMINGTON BICYCLES enthusiastically praise these famous wheels 
Many new features for '96 described in Catalogue, free. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 339°316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CiTy. 
3 CHES 


New York, goth St. and Grand Circle; Brooklyn, 533 Fulton St.; Boston, 162 Columbus Ave.; San Francisco, 418-400 Market St. 













SUROPE.—Thirty excursions te o Europe. Ocean 
4 tickets by all lines. Send for “ Tourist Gazette.’ 
Holy Land excursion leaves Sept. 5. Round the world 


party starts Oct.8. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N.Y. 





Cine COMPLEXIon 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
~ gs Candés milk ¢ 
Ssvanttousy 1849 


@ 
5: 3», campts, 16, B* 8 


i dal mm ISAACTHOMPSONS PYEWATER 
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Matvin 
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Vor. XXIX., No. 


If you 


don’t care 


whether you 





get the 





eo VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


or one of the cheap trashy sort 
who will ? 
It's your business to see that 
you get the right sort. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


San ples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


Home Dressmaking "' a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
—_ sent for 25c , postage paid 

. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Palmer Tires 


give the rider 
confidence 








THEY are the only tires you are su:. of get- 
ng home on i 2 unctured. Air will not escape 
for hours. Palmer Tires are the easiest riding, 
eas naire and fastest a tres. They mar 
Ks pensive. Send a 
cuntanect PALMER PNEL atic Tink co. CHICAgC 
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Essence 


— x Vioters 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OP PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Ho. 47ii Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 


Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


CREAM 


VIN ying the Complexion. 

poston all. Freckles, Tan Sunburn, wires les, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov 
ing all blemishes, and permanently resto sien the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 


sent postpaid on receipt of 50e.U se | Prof. |. Hu bert 


MALVINA ICHTHYOL — 
2 EDO, 0, 











5 Cents a Cake, 
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Hold their place in the front rank of the publi- [ 
c one to which they belong.— Boston Journal, 5 
Feb. 19, 1896. 5 
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Dress Stuffs. | 


“Count thal day lost Fancy Silk-and-Wool Fabrics. Check 

Miner: low descending ae and Mixed Suitings. 

Wiews from [hy hand Mohairs. | 
NOW yapition done.” Plain, Glace, and Fancy Mobairs. 

larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 


/ Fad ~ *. 
| = Canvas Grenadines. | 
tion to the most exacting “ As b eae , ue 2 : 
. | i : . Celilo Self-colored Fabrics, Diagonals, | 
Agreeable ey ee | &. , . , Cheviots, Armures, Serges. 


aod Sousl & thr songue spoguard ageiet Mead | , Peel ORAL Printed Challies. | 
Syrup of Figs | = 7 te BRE CHAMOIS | 6 -_: 
: : Proadevay AS 19th ét. 


ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
ae c 
iat W 131 you NEW YORK. 


freshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
1S .genuine and —peuee: — | 

























has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect ¢ mn flexion Zaken regu- 


nently curing constipation and its effects | 


Mild and Sure | 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- | 
stances Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
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CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. . oe whe ; Bors! S) 
For sale by all Druggists ‘ ral 
3 PHAMOIS. | | 
-- t ry 2 Your § | 
“witchery | 
of | | New 
| , | 
beauty | Gown 
is for ae we mated how pretty or costly, may i 
lovers e entirely ruined by the use of ; 


inferior dress shields. :::::::: 


CANFIELD > 
DRESS SHIELDS } 


are reliably waterproof, and are 
guaranteed to protect the waist from 


damage by perspiration. You may : 


The witchery of 


WITCHKLOTH 


(TRADE MARK) 








Sample 
is for all Bihau se. 


Itself a witch, it charms all who use it, re- 
= ing the dirty polishing powders, pastes and 
iquids and the costly chamois. 
DAMP, it cleans; DRY, it polishes 
Tableware, Jewelry. Toilet Sets, Bicycles,Cut | 
Glass, Windows, Pianos, Furniture, | 


be offered the “just as good’ 
shields. Don't take them. Insist 
on having Canrig_p Dress SH1eLps. 
For Sale Everywhere. 
S Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren st. $ : 
ONO KONBK New York Pi@CHOOX 
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COMPARISON INVITED.—>~ 


We Unhesitatingly FRING as Now Constructed 
Assert that are Superior to 
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ALL Bright Metals, ALL Polished Surfaces. 

It cannot scratch. Contains no Acid. Works 
Wonders. It never soils the hands, however 
black itself; never needs washing and retains its 
virtues till worn toshreds. At all leading stores, 
or ASBURY PAINE semtg th pu co., 

Wayne Junction, Phila.. 


WB. Corsefs 


all other Pianos manufactured, and absolutely The only objection to the i ' 
our CONQUER ALL COMPETITION.~A7“~r~ee | —E DeLONG Hook andEyeis § 


We call special attention to our Grands as the é ‘ 
Finest Examples of the Piano Makers’ Art. that it did not come years 


ago. But the way it holds 
apologizes for the delay. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
791 Tremont St., BOSTON. 





SEND POR CATALOGUE. 
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= Richardson & 
= DeLong Bros., 


AKE 1 no mistake! HAIR Maker tO ay Hairpin. 
a CLOTH is NOT EX- It = = ce ™ . otal ‘ 
PENSIVE. The first cost 


may be a trifle above that of substi- 
tutes but you are sure of a reliable “Alewwen IN COOKERY. 


interlining, loosely woven for sum- Ri EADY TO SERVE. 


, and of a color suitable § Vv CA : 
rues and of a color suitable for | AN | MP. s 


BOSE ON BAKED © 


Fit weit. 
Look well. 
Wear weil. 


Made with 4,.5,andéhook ff 
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« xen write 
62 Walker St., New York: 
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Sachets, eer wd odors. 
Dainty, as | perfume, 


our de: aler doe es not keep 
to W. i. 
























~ CHARLES E. PERVEAR, —— 
American Hair Cloth Company, Pawtucket, | I. 


In artistic beauty, excellence, and circulation is without a rival.—Christian Wor! 
| New York, Nov. 25, 1595. 
adjustmert, perfect 
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Guaranteed 


thoroughly light in weight, 
strong, desirable, positive slack 
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, Comes In Neat Tins 
Sizes. 
% Send ~ cents in stamps 


non-injurious. | $4 a Year es. « 10 Cents a Copy 
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MESINGER PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES See oi oPae Sonat 

$3.50. Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. VAN CAMP 
Hulbert Bros. & Co Chey come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, PACKING CO., 
Majestic Bicycles, Navy, Brown, Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses. Indianapolis, Ind. 
26 West 23d St., Note —In addition to the word “‘ Cravenette"’ the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & » 
Co.) on the selvedge. ~ (a) 
New York, 
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A REFRESHING SIGHT 


Red-hot the sun, town all aglow, 

Yet I care naught for it—aye, it is so 

For Phyllis barsts forth like a bud just ablow, 
And looking as cool as a flarry of snow 


TESTED. 

“Sinos my daughter has given her consent, Mr. Sutor,” said the Old 
Man, “1 am inclined to look with favor upon your suit. But I must 
first be satisfied as to your financial condition and prospects. Would 
you be prepared, nuw, to lend me, say, one hundred dollars?’ 

“ No, sir,” answered the young man 


Mr Sutor wavered sligitly, but answered in the negative,.as before, 
“Take her, my boy!” said the Old Man, vainly striving to eonceal Wie 
emotion. “Take her, and God bless you! You've got a lot more sense 
than I thought you had!" 
a 


Usoite Bon. “I hope, Tommy, you are a favorite with your teacher,” 
Tommy. “I think I must She can't seem to get enough of me, or 
she wouldn't keep me in so much 


Albet é Stoner 
~~ 








NO DEARTH HERE. 





“If you had a few ruins,” said 
Lord Noodleby to Miss Nooyork, 
“your country would be more in- 
teresting.” 

“Oh, we have enough,” replied 
the fair American here are al- 
ways three or four of you travelling 
here,” 

“Well, Pat, what is the matter 
now 7?” 

**Ol came to tell ye, Misther Par- 
ker, that the man yez got to make 
yure new walk is not doin’ roight. 
Did yez say it was to be ashphalt, 
eorr on 

“ Yea.” 

“Will, sorr, he's put down ci- 
mint. Divil a bit uv ashes has he 
brought wid ‘im.” 

————— 

“T never realized,” said Mr, Hard- 
up, “that the government was 
really the enlargement of the indi- 
vidual until recently.” 

“And what brought the realiza- 
tion home to you ?” 

“When the government began to 
borrow money.” 

cnnmmmma(jptpangnt 

Buinxom ( reading modiste’s sign) 
“* Madame Macarthée, Paris, Lon- 
dres,New York.’ What aqueer way 
to spell laundrese !” 














a 

** Barlow has a wonderfal memo- 
ry,” said Jinks. “That man can 
tell you everything that has gone 
on in Congress and in Parliament 
for the last fifty years, and give 
dates, too.” 

* He can’t beat Smithers, though,” said Harkins. ‘‘ Why, Smithers can 
go to a dinner at the club, and tell his wife all about it when he gets 
home. He’s a wonder, Smithers is.” 


—_—@———— 


“T hear you staid at old Stupidde’s the other night, Jackson.” 
“ fe .” 

*Have a good time ?” 

“Very.” 

“T can’t understand it. Stupidde’s an awful bore to me.” 

‘Well, did. Hada bullytime. Why, we went to bed at nine. That's 
a sensation, my boy—absolutely new.” 


—_—>———_ 


“I saw a scientific note the other day,” observed the Professor, “ to 
the effect that the oak furnishes a home for 309 species of insects.” 

“That's very kind of the oak,” said the Idiot, dryly. “ But it can't 
compete with the average country hotel.” 


> 


“T understand Jones is pressed for money.” 

“Yes. I saw his pocket-book the other day. It looked as if it had 
been pressed with a flat-iron.” 

——p>———— 

“ What is attic wit, anyhow ?” 

“ Well—it's dry. Attics are apt to be dricr than cellars, if you've a de- 
cent roof.” 

Me. Reeat. “1 was down to New York the other day, and I tell ye it 
was surprisin’. I've read a good deal abont New York, but, bigosh! it 
ain't all true. The police there speaks English well as I do.” 

——— 


Mama (wearily). “Oh, Ethel, I should think you would get tired of 
hearing me say don’t.” 
Erust (earnestly). ‘I do, mamma; I do, awfully.” 
—— 
“ They say Chauntey Depew works very hard.” 
“Of course he does, A man can’t live ondinners. He has to earn his 
breakfasts and luncheons iixe the rest of us.” 
SE 
Maun, “Mr. Dawkins paid you quite a compliment the other evening.” 
Erunt (eagerly). ** What did he aay?" 
Maun. “ He said you looked sv awfully well that he didn’t recognize you 
at first.” 


THAT GENTLER SEX. 


Ferguson, “ We noru wet vous seavTivut ramexp Mes. Beavouaur. Isn't sun nanpsome?” 


Miss Stacingle. “© We.., TUaAT DEPENDS, YOU KNOW. 


Wat COLOR WAS MER HAIR WHEN YOU MET uER?” 





A WISE PRECAUTION. 


Tue BULL-FROG’S VOIOK 18 PREP ENOUGH TO DROWN THE OTHER TUREKE, 
So KAO A LIFE-PRESERVER DONS, AND SINGS QUITE BUOYANTLER. 


TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY. 

Mamma (at seven o'clock in the evening). “Come, Ethel, it is bedtime, 
All the little birds have gone to sleep in their little nesta.” 

Erur. (next mornin, at five o'clock), “Come, mamma, it is time to get 
up. All the little birds are up, and the mamma birds too.” 

_—_@———_ 

“I know what I wish,” said Tommy, savagely, as he stood dressed for 
dancing-schoo! in his new Little Lord Fontleroy suit. “I just wish the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children could see me now.” 

EE —— 

“*What has become of that cute little dog of yours that used to chase its 
own tail?” 

“He ran away. He managed to catch the tail one day and bit it off, 
and, as far as we know, never stopped rnnuing, he was so surprised,” 

. 
a 

Me. Surru. “ Jones bas got the loveliest baby that ever lived.” 

Mas. Swrru (surprised ). ** Who told you so 7” 

Mu. Surru. “ Jones did.” 

——— 


“Did you hear Slowboy’s lecture at North Orange ?” 
“ Yea” 
“What was it for—charity ?” 


“Yes; but I think it would have been more charitable of him not to 
have done it. The sufferings of the audience were frightful.” 





UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 


Westerner. “As a New-Yorker, YOU ane OF couRSK FOND 


or New York. Aren't vou 7?” 

New- Yorker. “ Centaisty. Ir you CaN AFroRD TO LIVE UN 
THE OUUNTRY DURING THE SUMMER, ANI TO GO ANROAT t pown 
Sourn ts gue winter, New York 8 A PLEASANT PLACE TO 
Live i.” 





THE GREATER—WHAT? 
A SUGGESTION. 


A question of much import is before the people now 

"Tis greater than that * would you see or be a purple cow?” 
"Tis greater than the problem as to where was ancient Troy, 
Or who wrote Junius’ Letters? Or pray who was Ginx’s bey. 


“Tis shall New York be greater, or forsooth shall she be less, 
And quite the proper answer's not an easy thing to guess; 
Aud traly one can hardly blame sweet Brooklyn for that she 
Is somewhat loath to lose her individuality; 


To merge herself in Greater York, and never more be known 

By that. fer more enphoniogs name which now is quite ber own. 
"Tis for the best one can’t bat think that when the knot is tied 
Some other name than Greater York should for a timé be tried. 


The Greater Greenwood would not do; New Harlem's rather weak ; 
Imperial Williamsburg’ a name that’s somewhat hard to speak ; 
And while some think that Coneyville good elements doth contain, 
A mass of others deem the name too worldly in the main. 


Platt’s Corners is suggested; tis descriptive, none gainsays, 

But hath no promised permanence beyond our present days. 
Tammania would be quite as good, and holds more euphony, 
But none of these to all hands would be satiefactory. 


We need a name that fits in song as if ‘twere melted in; 
A name that brings no jealous thoughts to egg us on to sin; 


A name which blazoned on a flag would ronse enthusiasm, 
Remove all secret burnings, and thas give our foes a spasm; 


Some name that’s purely native, that is fall of poetry; 

Some name that can arouse no hint of want of harmony; 

And what, dear Knick and Brooklyn, when you trot in single barness— 
What could be better for you than the “City of Gowanus”? 


—_—pa——— 


“ Here!” cried the Oriental prince travelling in disguise, to his cab- 
driver. “ Here—I haven't time to wait for the change—take this!” 

And the driver luoked, and behold the prince had flung him his purse. 

But alas! 

It was empty. : 

“That Miss Wilbur is always holding her own hand,” said Jarley. 
“ Ever notice it?” 

“Yes,” said Hawkins. “I don't blame her. I wouldn't mind holding 
it myself.” 











me. 


—_——--— 

















SUPPLEMENT 


LOCUST EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 434, Supplement. 
le =~ locust design, while it has all the ap- 

pearance of a conventionalized one, is 
really one of those chance growths which 
have adapted themselves to decorative use. 
There are a certain stiffness and regularity in 
its distribution of form which make it suit- 
able for isolated ornament, Such a design can 
be put to various uses. Placed exactly in 
the centre of a hanging, or piece of drape 
and richly embroidered in Pold-colored silt silk 
and gold, it makes a very effective ornament. 
It is also a good design for the ends of a 
scarf, for the centre of a sofa pillow, or for 
any of the elaborations of textiles which the 
skilful needle-woman delights in. If it is 
embroidered in gold and silk, the stems and 
leaves should be outlined with gold thread, 
the centres done with ochre-yellow flosses 
stretched across them and held in place by the 
rib-line. The flowers are to be worked solid- 
ly in fine Kensington stitch in two shades of 
gold-colored floss, a darker and a lighter one. 


OUR AILMENTS. 
ley is something humiliating in the 
fact that we all—unless we are very un- 


as some of us doubtless are— 
love to talk about our ailments, An invalid 
often seems to find her chief joy in retailing 
to sympathizing friends all her symptoms. 
The truth is that our ill health is of no in 
terest to any one besides those who love us, 
and we may weary even them by talking over 
our ailments. While mental anguish is often 
eased by ‘‘ talking it out,” bodily pain is nev- 
er banished by moaning over it. To fret 
over pain that must be borne is childish. 
To suffer and be strong—and therefore si- 
lent—is sublime. 


usual persons, 





ADVE R'TISE MENTS 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99°%..% PURE 


Ivory Soap is 
white and pure; 
it is a clean soap. 
and it washes 
clean. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Ciwrri. 





WAITER BAKER & Qtr. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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Aways. ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & CoS 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
“ADE AT DorcHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 
OW EVERY CAN _Bewart OF IMITATIONS. 








You are bound to succeed in 
making HIRES Rootbeer if you 
follow the simple directions, Easy 
to make, delightful to take. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
A 256. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


DANGERS IN FOOD SUPPLIES. 
LECTURER on cooking the other day DISTR ESSI NG 
IRRITATIONS 





i made the surprising statement that the 
asylums are being filled with country peo 
ple in much greater proportions than city | 


people, mainly because they are more care OF THE 

less in regard to their food. While a diet of 

fat meats may be more characteristic of peo S K | N 
ple living in rural districts, there are other 
dangers just as insidious to which the res Instantly 

idents of the big cities are subject. Scien- 


tific research is every day emphasizing the 
fact that man is what he eats. 

Probably there have been no more active 
advocates of pure food than the manufact- 
urers of Royal Baking Powder. The vig 
orous campaign against adulterations carried 
on by them was no doubt due in a large part 
to the fact that in scarcely any other division 
of food supplies are harmful ingredients | 
used so lavishly as in the compounding of 
baking powders. The absolute purity of 
the Royal has become in the nature of an 
axiom, and its proprietors are naturally dis 
posed to spread broadcast the doctrine of 


Relieved by 








To cleanse, purify, and beautify the skin, 
scalp, and hair, to allay itching and {rritation, to 
heal chafings, excoriations, and uicerative weak- 
nesses, to eoeny cure the first symptoms of 
torturing, disfiguring skin and scalp humors, 
nothing #0 pure, so sweet, so wholesome, so 
speedily effective as warm baths with CUTICURA 
Soap, and gentle applications of CuTicurna 
(ointment), the great skin cure. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, Me.; 





. . s 
pure food. It has been claimed, without ano Chem. ee ee ce, Seeten Sass 
contradiction, that no other article of human “ How to Cure Skin D " mailed free. | 
food has ever received so many emphatic = 4 | 


endorsements from the highest authorities. | 
—Journal of Health. | 








After T. he Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 


Extract ot BEEF. 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


It’s the 














MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


‘“VIN MARIANI IS AN EXQUISITE WINE, A DELICIOUS REMEDY— PLEASANT TO 


| THE TASTE AND BENEFICIAL TO THE ENTIRE SYSTEM.” 
COQUELIN. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


| Fanwe: eb ons 52 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





Dorflinger’s 















American 


Cut : Glass. 
FLOWER V “ASE. 


LIKE ILLUSTRATION. 


8 in. SIZE, $2.00 Each. 
10 ““ ‘ce 3.00 “ce 
12 e ce 4.00 sé 
14 be cs 5.00 “ce 


ALSO A VARIETY OF 
SHAPES, PLAIN AND 
RICHLY CUT. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
915 Broapway, 
Near 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 





| the strength of the hair, 
| Septic quality is a constant protection 
against cont: igion. 








or 
frying and shortening. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—‘Cottolene” 
and steer's head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by the N. K. Farrrank Company, Chicago, 8t, Louls, 








New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New ee Montreal. 
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BALDNESS FROM CONTAGION. 


“* One possibly important factor in causing 
baldness is that of contagion. It has been 
held on good authority that many cases of 
baldness are parasitic, and due to micro- 
organisms gathered from unclean brushes 
and combs.’’—New York Medical Record. 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


is not only a delightful shampooing 
agent, for cleansing and maintaining 
but its anti- 


Travellers carry 
it. Hair-dressers use it. Physicians 
recommend it in treatment of Dan- 
druff and Baldness. 


— go eons, ask to take 

a peep at a package of the 
latest A. Violette Impe 
riale and Bouquet Carmen 
Sylva. The contents will be 
found even more pleasing 


than the high-art beauty of 


the case. They make pretty 
birthday or wedding presents, 

Our one hundred years’ 
reputation in Europe proves 
that ** we know how.’ 


If you wish to try them, 
and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 
cents and we will forward 
a small sample. 


J.G. MOUSON & CO. 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Office, 22 Washington Place. 





Delighted 
is the usual expression 
of the housekeper who 
uses it for the first 
time. It’s so different 
in action and results 
from allothers. It’s a 
20 and silver saver: 


joON 


POLISH 





ELEC RAE 


Trial quantity for the si 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 








Beautiful Houses 


are made more beautiful, 


Commonplace Houses 


are redeemed, and even 


Ugly Houses 
are rendered attractive, by 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
“* so% cheaper than paint.’’ 


23 Stained Cedar Samples, with colored sketches, 
sent on applic ation. 


SAMUEL CABOT, T1 Kilby St., Boston, Masa, 
Agents at All Central Peintas. 
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An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 122 Pear! St. New York, 
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ELER Keira. —(See Pace 433.) 


BY Dora Wae 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN—LOCUST BLOSSOMS.—Drawn 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 





Can't Sleep? 


Here is a truth you 
should know. # A 
truth for the weary 
mind. If you take 


PABST 
MAL TRAC] 
you will drop off to 
restful slumber the 
minute your head 


touches the pillow. 
) See ee 


Brings Strength 


It quiets the nerves, 
rounds the » form, 
builds, braces and 
lifts the body and 
brain from weak- 
ness to power. 
It gives youthful 
VIQOr wee eeeeees 


To win back health take 


Pabst...... ; 


Malt Extract 


The “Best” Tonic 
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